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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE political situation is extremely in- 

teresting. A few months since it was 
asserted that there were no practical issues, 
that the country was tired of the Republic- 
ans, and that it would not distrust the Demo- 
cratic party to-day merely because it was the 
tool of slavery yesterday. Reform, it was 
said, is impossible without a change; the 
faults and failures of the Republican party 
will hopelessly crush it, and the Democrats 
are now re-enforced by new and young blood 
and by wiser and nobler ideas. The signs of 
the times, indeed, did not favor this theory. 
The election of Eaton in Connecticut and 
COCKERELL in Missouri to the Senate, the 
sheer partisanship in New Hampshire, and 
the cry for repeal of the laws enforcing the 
amendments, seemed to show that new Pres- 
byter was but old Priest writ large. Still 
the zeal of Governor TILDEN in exposing and 
pursuing the New York canal frauds was a 
happy augury,and on May-day the prospects 
of the Democratic party were encouraging. 
But the Ohio Democratic proclamation of 
inflation in that month, followed by that of 
Pennsylvania in September, simultaneously 
with the evidence on all sides that the bet- 
ter sentiment of the Republicans is coming 
into control of the party, with its bold and 
wise declarations of a policy suited to the 
hour, have entirely changed the situation. 
The circumstances have forced Republican 
inflationists into silence or open adherence 
to a sound financial policy, and on the other 
hand have compelled the Democratic hard- 
money men, with varions writhings and 
contortions, into the acceptance of the rag 
policy. Messrs. Morton and FERRY have 
moditied their views, and Messrs. THURMAN 
and HENDRICKS support ALLEN, Cary, and 
a financial scheme which they have de- 
nounced as false and ruinous. 

The elections in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have, therefore, very great and peculiar in- 
terest. If the Democrats carry both of 
those States, they will go into the election 
of next year upon a platform of inflation. 
This would insure a certain party defec- 
tion. But those who think that it would 
seriously divide the party should remember 
that a party spirit which is strong enough 
to make men like Messrs. THURMAN, HEN- 
PRICKS, and PUGH sustain in a State election 
what they believe to be a disastrous policy 
would certainly subdue them in the mo- 
mentous struggle of a national campaign. 
They would consider their duty discharged 
by opposing that policy in the Convention, 
as Mr. BAYARD opposed the nomination of 
Mr. GREELEY in 1872. But when inflation 
became the party platform, these gentle- 
men would be compelled to yield to the 
“greater wisdom” of the whole party, or to 
take the responsibility of a protest and 
schism which would secure a Republican vie- 
tory. We do not believe that they would 
be bold and wise and patriotic enough to 
take such acourse. It can not be doubted, 
if Mr. THURMAN can support Mr. ALLEN 
upon an inflation platform in Ohio, know- 
ing that Mr. ALLEN’s success would make 
his platform national, that he would sup- 
port, for the same reason, a candidate for 
the Presidency upon a similar platform. Is 
there good reason for supposing that Demo- 


- crats in other States, of the same standing 


as Mr. THURMAN, would do differently f 
Democratic success in Ohio, therefore, would 
make inflation the Democratic platform 
next year, and upon that, we agree with 
the Staats-Zeitung, of New York, the party 
would be beaten. If there were a Demo- 
cratic bolt and a third candidate, Demo- 
cratic defeat would be only more certain; 
but such a movement would not necessarily 
lead, as the Staats-Zeitung supposes, to a 
general dissolntion and reorganization of 


parties. For the Republican party would 
remain the political organization of the 
sound and victorious financial sentiment of 
the country, as in 1861 it remained that of 
the sound antislavery and Union sentiment. 

Democratic defeat in Ohio and Pennsy]- 
vania would dispose of inflation as the na- 
tional Democratic platform in 1876, but it 
would leave a fatal feud in the party, and 
the fact could not be concealed from the 
equntry that the danger of inflation was 
Intent in Democratic ascendency. The 
question would then be whether the gen- 
eral welfare, including that of a sound 
financial policy, were safer with a Demo- 
cratic than a Republican Administration. 
The election would proceed upon the gen- 
eral character and tendencies of the two 
parties, and their relations to existing ques- 
tions and the national situation. Both par- 
ties would be pledged to specie payments, 
to a wise and magnanimous policy in the 
Southern States, and to general efficiency, 
honesty, and economy of administration. 
The practical question would be whether 
the Democratic party would probably deal 
more justly than the Republican with all 
the people in the Southern States, white 
and black, turbulent and peaceful ; whether 
it would be more likely than the Republic- 
an, with the resolutions of this year in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, to adopt a broad and 
just financial policy; and whether there 
were any reason to believe that those with 
whom it would fill the offices would be 
more efficient and honest than Republicans. 
These would be the actual questions, and 
if in the mean while the evident resolution 
of the Republicans to discard evil counsels 
and counselors should continue to assert it- 
self, and those who have been always Re- 
publicans should see that the name still 
retained its old significance of administra- 
tive justice and efficiency, the election, al- 
though more peaceful than one upon the 
issue of inflation or repudiation and dishon- 
esty, would hardly fail to be favorable to 
the Republicans. We see no reason to sup- 
pose that they will make any foolish mis- 
take in any State. The tohe of their can- 
vass in Ohio, the wisdom and independence 
of their action in New York, and the spirit 
of the Republican press, all show a force of 
character and conviction which is full of 
happy augury. 


STATE PLATFORMS AND 
NATIONAL ISSUES. 


Tue Herald states that the President, in 
commenting upon the proceedings of the 
New York Convention, regretted that it had 
become the practice for State Conventions 
to declare themselves upon questions of 
national policy. But upon reflection the 
President will see that as parties are form- 
ed upon national issnes, yet are organized 
in the States, and as the national action of 
the party occurs only once in four years, 
and then only in the declaration of a gen- 
eral policy and the nomination of a Presi- 
dent, it is unavoidable that the party in 
the various States should speak to national 
questions, in order that its national action 
may be intelligent and timely. Besides, it 
is not often that parties in the States are 
divided upon questions of State policy. 
There may sometimes be an issue of consti- 
tutional changes or of some great public 
work, but generally the State election is 
contested with a view to national consid- 
erations. The theory is that, in order to 
maintain its organization, each party will 
nominate honest and able candidates for 
the State administration ; but they are sup- 
ported or opposed because of their relation 
to national politics. The opposition to Mr. 
TILDEN as Governor of New York was not 
that he was an incapable or dishonest man, 
but that his election tended to the national 
success of the Democratic party and to all 
that such a result implies. 

The State declaration upon national is- 
sues is, therefore, a most justifiable and 
necessary action. How is it possible other- 
wise to know the condition or measure the 
progress of national party sentiment? If 
the National Convention is regarded as the 
proper exponent of that sentiment, how can 
that Convention speak intelligently if the 
party in every State has been silent? Po- 
litical action depends largely upon sympa- 
thy. Men are willing to do what they know 
that others are ready to support. If the 
Ohio Democrats had not declared for rags 
and repudiation, the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats would not have done the same thing. 
The State party declarations upon the sub- 
ject show the feeling and drift of the party, 
and enable the voters of two or three States 
to settle the question for the whole coun- 
try. It is upon every ground desirable that 
the country be spared a Presidential contest 
upon the issue of inflation, and the State 
elections offer a method of settlement. If 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York pro- 
nounce at the polls this year against the 
Democratic policy of inflation, the Demo- 


cratic party will not offer that issue to the | 
country next year. 

So, upon the Republican side, if the Na- 
tional Convention should meet next year 
without any local authoritative declarations 
upon the third term, it would be impossible 
to say decisively that the renomination of 
the President was repugnant to the party. 
But now that New Hampshire, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
New York have spoken in tones not to be 
mistaken, there is no doubt of the feeling 
of the Republican party upon this subject: 
there will be no suggestion of a renomina- 
tion of the President in the Convention next 
year, and the party will be spared even the 
chance of the defeat which the renomina- 
tion would insure, Here is another signal 
illustration of the advantage of State dec- 
larations upon national topics. We differ 
from the President's opinion, if he is cor- 
rectly reported, that but a slight degree of 
importance attaches in a National Conven- 
tion to the declarations of State Conven- 
tions. The national Republican platform 
of 1472 was a summary of the State plat- 
forms of that year, and we have little doubt 
that it was prepared with direct reference 
to those platforms. If the Democrats de- 
clare for inflation in 1876, it will be because 
the State Conventions have shown the lead- 
ers how strong that tendency is; and if the 
Republicans next year declare for adminis- 
trative reform, and for a wise, honest, and 
humane policy, it will be because the State 
Conventions this year have shown that it 
is the demand of the party. 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


THE election in Maine is very suggestive. 
The explanation of the reduction of the Re- 
publican majority by local causes is not sat- 
isfactory, for local causes are always opera- 
tive, and are therefore a constant element 
in the result. The significant fact is that 
the Democratic demand of inflation in Ohio 
and in Pennsylvania—although, indeed, the 
declaration of the latter State was very re- 
cent—was not enough to overbear local 
causes in Maine, or to arouse a vigorous 
spirit of protest. The consequence is evi- 
dent, and it is a great strengthening of the 
inflation zeal. In other words, a Repub- 
lican echeck—for such the reduced majority 
upon so full a vote must be considered—is 
an advantage for the inflationists, and makes 
repudiation and national dishonor very much 
more probable. The New York Democratic 
Convention has not made its declaration as 
we write, but it is conceded that the result 
in Maine and the platform in Pennsylvania 
make its action more doubtful. That is to 
say, While the Republican party becomes 
more and more pronounced for honesty, the 
Democratic more and more distinctly tends 
to a policy of national dishonor and indus- 
trial ruin. With ineffable silliness some of 
the Democratic organs daily denounce the 
Republicans as the authors of rag money, 
and revile them for tainting Democrats with 
their heresies. But the Republican party 
is recovering from the plagne, while the 
Democrats are fast coming down with it; 
and a disease is dangerous where it is, and 
not where it is not. If inflation is fatal, it 
is not those who may have favored it yeoter-f 
day, but those who sustain it to-day, who 
are dangerous to the country. 

The New York Democratic declaration 
upon this subject last year was as emphat- 
ic as that of the Republicans this year. It 
was this: 

“First : Gold and silver the only legal tender; no cur- 
rency inconvertible with coin. Second: Steady steps 
toward specie payment; no steps backward. Third: 
Honest payment of the public debt in coin; sacred 
preservation of the public faith.” 


Any thing less direct than that this year 
will be a surrender, and a sign that the New 
York Democracy unites with that of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The true policy for the 
party is simply to repeat its words of last 
year. If it fails to do it, the proof will be 
final of the Democratic position. Equivo- 
cation will be the same as declaration. If 
the Convention repeats its words of last 
year, the exact situation will be a division 
of the party. In two of the three greatest 
States of the Union it will have declared 
for inflation, and in one for a sound finan- 
cial system. But this situation, as we sug- 
gest elsewhere, will not change the univers- 
al conviction that the danger of inflation, 
as of disregard for the actual settlements 
of the war, lies in that party. We say this 
not as partisans, for the question of the 
national honor, like that of the national ex- 
istence, transcends party. When a political 
organization arrays itself against the na- 
tional life, its members become yublic ene- 
mies, and it is an offense of the same kind 
to declare for the disgrace of the country 
and the wrong of honest labor. There was 
a time when patriotism and the support of 
the Republican party were identical; and 
if, as now seems most probable, the Demo- 
erats shall pronounce for inflation as their 


national policy, that time will have return- 
ed. There need be no superstition about 
party. It is a means, not an end. Honest 
men are Republicans or Democrats not for 
the sake of the party, but of the country ; 
and the man who ridicules or hesitates to 
praise the honest public service of a polit- 
ical opponent may be a good partisan, but 
he is a bad citizen. The most lamentable 
sign of the power of party spirit which has 
recently appeared is the support by such 
men as Mr. THURMAN and Mr. HENDRICKS 
and Mr. PuGu of a policy which they believe 
to be dishonorable and fatal, because their 
party demanded it. . When such men yield 
their sincerest convictions to the roar of a 
mob, they cease to be patriots, and forfeit 
the respect of all who prefer the welfare of 
the country to the success of a party. 

If the Democratic Convention of New 
York shall prevaricate, or hesitate to re- 
affirm its financial declaration of last year, 
it will be fair to infer, since it is peculiarly 
a TILDEN Convention, that Governor T1L- 
DEN has taken substantially the position of 
the Ohio Democratic hard-money leaders. 
In that case he will have earned the just 
distrust of all good citizens. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the Convention shall hold to its 
resolute words of last year, Governor TILDEN 
will have probably lost his chance of a nom- 
ination to the Presidency, but he will have 
greatly strengthened his efforts for the cor- 
rection of public abuses in New York. The 
result in Maine strengthens the Democratic 
inflationists, and therefore the fidelity of 
the sound-money Democrats in New York 
would be all the more creditable. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

THERE is no declaration of the New York 
Republicans more timely or wiser than that 
in regard to the public schools. The Trib- 
une is greatly mistaken in supposing that it 
was a device of the “ Custom-house,” or of 
any clique or claque, to “ force the fighting,” 
or to obscnre by an unreal issue the actual 
one of honest State administration. The 
integrity of the public-school system is not 
made a political issue by the hurra of a con- 
vention, nor by the intrigues of schemers 
actually intent upon something else, but by 
the well-considered, resolute, and radical as- 
sault of the Roman hierarchy. Its sole hope 
of retaining its absolute ascendency in this 
country lies in the overthrow of the public 
achools, and its policy is, therefore, one of 
the most important problems of the hour, 
for that policy is plausible, crafty, and of 
fatal persistence. Cardinal MANNING, who 
is, perhaps, the ablest of the ultramontane 
Catholics, has recently made an address in 
which he unfolded the policy of Rome upon 
the subject. He confessed what we have 
always pointed out, and what explains the 
tenacity of Rome upon this point, that if 
children are not educated to be Romanists, 
they are unlikely to become so. Secure the 
child, is the political policy of Rome, and 
that can be done only by controlling the 
school. The cardinal urges that the great 
political duty of Romanists is to obtain the 
direction of the schools, and to stop what he 
calls Protestant teaching. And the Pope, 
the infallible chief of the Roman Church, 
has cursed the doctrine that the schools 
should be free from priestly control. 

In this country the priestly attitude is not 
less determined and belligerent. To affect 
ignorance of it, is absurd. To ridicule the 
supposition that it means nothing, is puerile. 
To think that the question can be deprecated 
and waved out of sight as religion in poli- 
tics, is merely to become the tool of priestly 
politicians. It is the priests, not the party 
politicians, who have put the school plank 
into the platforms of this year. The Catho- 
lic World is the chief organ of Rome in the 
United States, and it speaks for the only 
American cardinal. In a recent article the 
Catholic World says, “It is our duty to op- 
pose to the pagan error that the State is 
master of education, the Christian-truth that 
the Church alone is endowed with the pow- 
er to educate the young.” The Roman Bisb- 
op GiLmMowrR, of Cleveland, Ohio, in a pas- 
toral letter denounces the secular public 
schools. “If we are Catholics,” he says, 
“we must leave after us a Catholic youth ; 
and experience has clearly proved this can 
not be done unless the children are early 
tanght and daily taught that they are Cath- 
olics. We must not sleep while our ene- 
mies are working. Nor must we forget that 
the public schools are organized and man- 
aged for and in the interests of Protestant- 
ism...... There is little danger of the old los- 
ing their faith, but there is every danger 
that the young will.” The bishop, therefore, 
enjoins eyery church in his diocese to have 
a school, and if parents for trifling or insuf- 
ficient reasons “ refuse to send their children 
to a Catholic school, then, in such cases, but 
in such cases only, we authorize confessors 
to refuse the sacraments to such parents as 
thus despise the laws of the Church, and 
disobey the command of both priest and 
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bishop.” This is the tone of priests to the 
people in the times and countries when the 
priests were the masters of the people; but 
it is a tone that Americans will hardly 
endure. 

These are illustrations of the familiar fact 
that the Roman hierarchy hates the free 
public-school system. Is there any doubt 
that it means to urge its projects politically? 
The same bishop says, “ Were Catholics alive 
and united on the school question, were they 
to demand from every man who asks their 
vote a pledge that he would vote for our 
just share of the school fund, legislators 
would learn to respect the Catholic vote, 
and give us our just rights.” The Catholic 
Telegraph, in Cincinnati, edited by a brother 
of the Roman Archbishop PURCELL, says, 
“We have agitated, and shall continue to 
agitate, for our share of the school fund as 
long as we are taxed to support schools 
which Catholic children can not attend.” 
And the claim is that Catholic children can 
not attend any school which Catholics do 
not control. After Mr. GEGHAN had intro- 
duced his bill, and the Democratic majority 
in the Ohio Legislature hesitated, he said in 
his letter of the 3d of March, 1275: “ We [the 
Romanists] have g prior.claim upon the 
Democratic party...... The party is under ob- 
ligations to us, and we have a perfect right 
to demand of them as a party” support of 
the bill. The Telegraph enforced the de- 
mand, asserting that it would not be safe 
‘for political leaders or aspirants to political 
office to ignore or despise the Roman vote. 
It announced that the Democratic party was 
“upon its trial;” and when the GEGHAN 
bill passed, by the Democratic vote, the same 
paper announced that “the unbroken, solid 
vote of the Catholic citizens of the State 
will be given to the Democracy at the fall 
election.” 

Here is a question as important as that 
of the finances or the reform of the civil 
service. There is really no doubt that the 
New York Republican Convention spoke the 
truth in saying that the free public school 
is the bulwark of the American republic. 
That bulwark is assailed by the most crafty 
and able leaders, strengthened by an im- 
mense following of voters over whom they 
exercise a peculiar influence. Those lead- 
ers rely confidently upon the support of the 
Democratic party, to whose ascendency in 
every large State the votes which the eccle- 
siastical chiefs control are indispensable, and 
which has shown practically its willingness 
to concede the terms ofthe alliance. Fora 
political convention to make a positive and 
ample declaration upon such a subject is not 
to force the fighting, but to accept the bat- 
tle offered. The issue is presented, and 
whatever the Democratic party may do, the 
Republican refuses to evade it, but will 
meet it frankly, and settle it upon sound 
principles of equal liberty. 


THE TRUE VICTORY. 


HOWEVER sound the Republican platform 
in New York may be—and it has been most 
warmly commended in every part of the 
State—it must not be forgotten that the 
election will be determined largely by the 
character and ability of the candidates for 
the Legislature. The Republican Conven- 
tion set fhe most excellent example in the 
nomination of unexceptionable men for 
State officers. There has been no aspersion 
or question of any of them. Every name 
upon the ticket is, so far as is known, worthy 
to be associated with that of Mr. FREDERICK 
W. SEWARD at its head—a name which is 
spotless. The Convention invoked the peo- 
ple of the State to be especially careful in 
the selection of Assembly candidates. What 
is wanted in the work of canal reform is hon- 
est and efficient men. There is no necessity 
of electing Democrats to co-operate with the 
Governor, for many of the rascals against 
whom the proceedings are taken for swin- 
dling are Democrats. To be a Democrat, 
therefore, is not necessarily to be honest, 
and an Administration to work with the 
Governor would not be more efficjent sim- 
ply because it was of his own party. Mr. 
BIGELOW is not of his party; Mr. BiGELow 
is a Republican. But Governor TILDEN 
would doubtless admit that Mr. BiceLow 
has been quite as earnest and efficient as he 
would have been were he a Democrat. At- 
torney-General BARLOW was certainly not 
2 Democrat; but his war upon the Canal 
Ring was quite as vigorous and resolute as 
that of the Governor. Republicans have 
shown themselves as fully in earnest for the 
punishment of canal thieves as Democrats, 
and no voter need imagine that the Govern- 
or must be surrounded by Democratic parti- 
sans in order to carry on the good work. 
Indeed, he would be under less temptation 
to give his efforts a partisan character if he 
were deprived of the opportunity of doing so. 

But any man, wherever he may be nom- 
inated, and whether he be Republican or 
Democrat, who is not above suspicion, and 
who will not cordially sustain the work of 


canal reform, should be defeated. This is 
the Republican doctrine in the election of 
the autumn. And there will be no hesita- 
tion in putting this principle in practice. 
If the Republicans in Massachusetts Essex 
were resolute enough to defeat General BuT- 
LER for Congress, they will not hesitate to 
beat all kinds and degrees of General BuT- 
LERS in the Legislative districts of New 
York. Let the State ticket be the type of 
that.of every Assembly district. Let every 
Republican delegate oppose the nomination 
of unfit candidates. Let every Republican 
journal expose them, and every Republican 
voter vote against them. It is not the suc- 
cess of the party merely, but the success of 
the party upon its platform of patriotism, 
honesty, and capacity, which is the true Re- 
publican victory. 


WHAT IS KNOWN. 

Tue Evening Post said, before the meeting 
of the Democratic Convention in New York, 

“ What New York’s believers in an honest currency 
now want to know is whether the New York Demo- 
crats are ready to do all in their power to defeat the 
fatal heresies within their own organization.” 

What New York’s believers in an honest 
currency know, and knew when these words 
were published, is that the New York Re- 
publicans have declared unequivocally that 
“further inflation of the currency, under 
any pretense whatever, would be a fatal 
public calamity.” What they will know 
when this paper is published is whether 
the New York Democrats have made a dec- 
laration more decisive than this. And what- 
ever Democrats may do in New York, “ New 
York’s believers in an honest currency” 
know that in Ohio and Pennsylvania they 
demand inflation. The experience of this 
year, including the conduct of Mr. THuR- 
MAN, Mr. HENDRICKS, and Mr. PUGH, cer- 
tainly does not teach the believers in an 
honest currency, whether in New York or 
elsewhere, to expect it of the Democratic 
party. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS'S VIEW’. 


Mr. FREDERICK DOUGLASS was recently 
interviewed, and, according to a report in 
the Washington National Republican, he said: 

**My idea ia that but little advice is needed to the 
colored people. They are a docile and peace-loving 
race. They committed no outrages upon the hearths 
and homes of their late masters when the war gave 
them a chance to do it with impunity. Human nature 
is not changed inaninetant. They are the same peace- 
loving people to-day that they were during the war, 
and it would be a terrible responsibility for any man 
to counsel violence on their part; nevertheless, they 
are men, and being men, they can not and ought not 
to be expected to submit tamely to violence and mur- 
der. My own impression is that when the Government 
will not or can not protect the black man, he ought 
to and will finally try to protect himself. There are 
scoundrele, midnight murderers, who have respect for 
no moral consideration. They are scarcely to be called 
human. They are wolves and tigers in human form, 
and to slaughter one of them ia no more a crime than 
to slay a real tiger when hie fangs are in one’s flesh. 
My experience as a slave impressed upon me this les- 
son—that he is whipped oftenest who is whipped easi- 
est, and that as long as the negro will tamely submit 
to be killed unresistingly there will be bigod-thirsty 
cowards enough in the Sonth to kill him. If the ne- 
groes must die at the South, my advice to them is to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. Let it be seen 
by those cowardly mobocrats that in attempting to 
slaughter black men they invite the knife to their own 
throats and fire and rapine to their own hearth-stonea, 
and they will cease.” 

In saying this Mr. DoUGLAss says only 
what every self-respecting white man would 
say of his own race, that when the Govern- 
ment can not or will not protect them, they 
will and should protect themselves. There 
is no more reason that the colored people 
of any county in Mississippi or Georgia 
should acquiesce in perpetual terror and 
harrying because of their color than that 
the white citizens of Wayne or Chantanqua 
County in New York should do the same 
thing. Mr. DouG ass has the profoundest 
contempt for the “rose-colored statements 
and gushing assurances” of the old South- 
ern aristocracy and of Northern correspond- 
ents that the ex-slave-holding sentiment 
has accepted the situation. He holds such 
a result to be impossible within so short a 
time, and that many years of protection by 
the Government will be indispensable before 
the colored people will acquire the manly 
independence becoming freemen. 

The opinion of FREDERICK DOUGLASS upon 
such a question is entitled to very great 
consideration and respect. He alone in the 
country speaks with most authority for those 
who are most concerned. His voice is that 
of the intelligent colored race. More than 
any other man he is their representative, 
and what he says is thoughtful and reason- 
able. His conclusion—and it must be that 
of all sagacious men—is that the party of the 
old slave-drivers and their abettors should 
not be trusted with the defense of the new 
rights of the late slaves, but that that de- 
fense should remain with those who have 
always shown their fidelity to equal rights. 
This fidelity, while it should be, as the New 
York Republican platform demands, just, 
shonld be also generous and forbearing, 


that is to say, it should regard all the cir- 
cumstances. It certainly does not require 
such representatives as Marshal PACKARD 
and Collector CASEY and others, who have 


had regard solely to party interests. For | 
| new position many of the high and peculiar qual- 


nothing is plainer than that if the local na- 
tional officers in the Southern States had 
been as truly wise and patriotic as they 
have been partisan, continued Republican 
ascendency would be less imperiled than it 
is. The party has been wounded by friends 
rather than by enemies. Yet every sign 
shows that its better sentiment, conscious 
of this fact, is rapidly resuming the control. 
This is a happy avgury for the future; for 
we agree with Mr. DoUGLAsS that Democrat- 
ic restoration we ald be an inexpressible ca- 
lamity to his race, and therefore a disaster 
to the country. 


PERSONAL. 

Tae Hon. Lewts B. Wooprtrr, United States 
Circuit Court Judge for the Second Circuit, died 
recently at Litchfield, Connecticut, aged sixty- 
six. He was as a lawyer careful, accurate, hon- 
est, and laborious; as a judge, he did- credit to 
the bench by bis integrity and his learning. He 
was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, graduated at 
its law school (then famous under Jadge GOULD), 
removed to the city of New York, and became 
connected in business with the Hon. GrorGe 
Woop. He married a daughter of Chief Justice 
HORNBLOWER, Of New Jersey, one of the early 
opponents of slavery. He was elected to the 
office of Judge of the Common Pleas, and after- 
ward of the Superior Court; was then appointed 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, and in 1870 was 
selected by President Grant for the office which 
he filled with such credit and success. By his 
talents, his high sense of honor, his private ex- 
cellence, and his valuable attainments, Judge 
WooprvrF had raised the character of his pro- 
feasion and adorned the bench. 

—*‘* Ellis Gray,”’ of Boston, the anthor of the ar- 
ticle on The Flower Mission” in Harper's Mag- 
azine for May, 1874, contributes to the October 
number of that periodical a beautifal and sug- 
gestive paper on The Mission of Music,” treat- 
ing especially of the prospects of musical educa- 
tion in this country. It is indicative of the rapid 
progress which is being made in this field that a 
measure spoken of by the writer as yet unaccom- 
plished has been carried out while her article was 
going through the press, namely, the establish- 
ment by the overseers of Harvard College of a 
full professorship of music. It is probable that 
Mr. Joun KNOw es Parne will be appointed to 
fill the position thus created. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. E. M‘LAREN, just chosen 
Bishop of Illinois, has had a remarkable career 
for so young aman. He is forty-four, and was 
born in Geneva, New York. In 1861 he entered 
the Presbyterian ministry. Soon afterward he 
went to South America as a missionary. In 
1872 he left the Presbyterian for the Episcopal 
Church. At one time he was editor of the 
Cleveland Jlaindealer. In church matters he is 
of the De Koven school, but is said to be a man 
of excellent judgment and fine administrative 
ability. A jump from Presbyterianism to the 
Episcopal b@énch in less than four vears is a cler- 
ical feat never before accomplished in the United 
States or in Europe. 

—In Youno’s Last Leaves a 
statement is made by Lady ALrorp that, when 
she was In Seville, she was in the Casa de Pilatos, 
where there were many mutilated antiquities. 
There she first learned that the radical word 
from which ** Punch’’ was formed was Jontins, 
from Pontivs PILaTs, who, according to local 
tradition, was Governor of Iberia (that part’ of 
Spain which extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Straits of Gibraltar), and dwelt in the house 
which still bears his name in Seville. After 
completing his a agate career there, it is 
said that he retired into private life in Switzer- 
land, on a mountain overlooking the Lake of 
Lucerne, and which from that derived its name, 
Mount Pilatus. 

—Some of our charitable institntions are made 
recipients of donations by the will of Mr. THom- 
AS BaRROwN, a Southern gentleman who died a 
few days since in this city. To the New York 
Eye Infirmary, New York Juvenile Asylum, New 
York Association for Improving th. Condition 
of the Poor, American Female Guardian Socie- 
ty, New York Hospital, $5000 each; to the New 
York Historical Society, $10,000; and $50,000 
to buy ground and erect a library and free read- 
ing-room in Woodbridge, New Jersey. After 
bequests to all his relatives, he leaves the resi- 
due of his estate of some six millions of dollars 
to his nephew, C. BARRON. 

—Mr. Sporriswoope, who lately read a paper 
on * Light’’ before the British Association, is a 
member of the tirm of Erre & Sporriswooopr, 
the famous Queen's Printers. Before the Cri- 
mean war he was affianced to FLOKENcE Nieurt- 
INGALE, the match having been broken off, it 
was reported, because that devoted lady regard- 
ed the nursing of sick and wounded soldiers at 
Scutari as a higher mission than marriage. Mr. 
SpoTTIswoope gratuated B.A. as a first-class in 
mathematics at Baliol College, Oxford, in 1845, 
onde a Fellow of the Society of Arta, and of the 
Astfonomical, Royal, Geographical, Asiatic, and 
Ethnological societies. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER MACDONALD stated recent- 
ly at a meeting of Derbyshire miners that from 
the age of eight years until he was twenty-six he 
had worked ina pit. By his own toll he earned 
and saved £250, which he spent in attending the 
University of Glasgow. Most of the improve- 
ments as to the prevention of women and cbil- 
dren working under-ground bad been inaugu- 
rated by him. 

—Mr. Tooie, the comedian, is a doubly for- 
tunate man. irst, he was fortunate in being 
able to take away with him as the reward of his 

rofessional trip to the United States $30,000 in 

ills of Duncan, SuHexman, & Co. Second, he 
had the additional good fortune of drawing the 
money on those only a few hours before the an- 
nouncement of their suspension. 

—Hon. R. H. Dvett, the new Commissioner 
of Patents, was born at Warren in 1824; received 
a common-school and academic education; was 
District Attorney of Cortland County from 1850 
to 1855; was County Judge of the same connty 
from 1355 to 1859; was Assessor of Internal Rev- 
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enue for the Twenty-third District of New York 
from 1869 to 1871; was elected to the Thirty- 
sixth, Thirty-seventh, and Forty-second Con- 
gresses, and was re-elected to the Forty-third 
Congress as a Republican. He has had large 
experience as a patent lawyer, and brings to his 


ities that should be possessed by an official who 
has to look over the handiwork of the cunning- 
est folks in the world. 

—Mr. Wirt Stxes a few days ago saved Miss 
Jenny WIxson, of Brooklyn, from drowning at 
Long Branch. 

—Mr. Homer B. Spracve, formerly Professor 
of English Literature at Cornell University, and 
recently principal of the Adelphi Academy in 
Brooklyn, is among the new lecturers of the 
winter. Colonel SPRAGUE was a brave soldier in 
the war, and he is a graceful and accomplished 
speaker, with the voice and instinct ofan orator, 
while his studies have peculiarly fitted him for 
the literary topics which he selects. He is upon 
Mr. list. 

—Truly a “‘cattle king’ is Captain RrcHarp 
Kino, of Texas. At his ranch'he has a field of 
60,000 acres within one fence. He recently filled 
an order by telegraph for 26,000 beeves. 

—The Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. 
BRAND, is thus sketched by Mr. Epmunp Yates 
in a recent number of the London World; *‘ Na- 
ture has gifted Mr. Branp with some qualities 
the posséssion of which, though not absolutel 
indispensable to the fulfillment of his high of- 
fice, adds greatly to its grace and its effect. Tall 
and straight in person, he carries off the ridicu- 
lousness of the wig to which he is condemned, 
and wears with dignity the flowing robe. He 
has a ri¢h full voice, which he manages with 
great skill, never, even when a BrieGaR bounces 
from his seat and defies deceney, or when Mr. 
PLIMSOLL persists in standing in the middle of 
the floor, hastening its slow utterance. This 
may seem a small thing, but its effect upon the 
order of an assembly like the House of Com- 
mons is marvelous. JORKINS says that if you 
have a beiler full of steam, and squirt through it 
a thin stream of cold water, the instant effect 
will be that the volume of steam condenses and 
is reduced to its original bulk of water. Very 
frequently during the past session has the House 
got beyond the mark of 212° on the Parliament- 
ary ‘thermometer, and if we fiad not had the 
Speaker always ready with the squirt and the 
thin stream of cold water, there might have been 
a serious explosion. . What have come to be 
called ‘seenes’ in the House of Commons are 
like Topsy—they are not made, they grow. 
Very sudden and unexpected is the growth. In 
nine cases out of ten it is from a blue sky that 
thunder-bolts fall on the House of Commons; 
and if the Speaker were not prepared to meet 
each in the particalar manner in which alone it 
may be satisfactorily handied, the consequences 
would be disastrous to the dignity of the House. 
Not once in the long and varied series of ‘ scenes’ 
that have made the session memorable has the 
Speaker faltered for an instant. He has always 
known what to do, and, without haste or hesita- 
tion, he bas done it, covering with the broad 
cloak of his personal dignity the littleness of the 
brawl.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur New York Democratic State Convention met 
at Syracose 16, re-adopted the hard-money 
planks of the Baltimore platform of 1872 and the en- 
tire State platform of 1874, and nominated the follow- 
ing State officera: For Secretary of State, John B 
low, of Orange County; Comptroller, Lucius Robin- 
son, of Chemung County; Attorney-General, Charies 
S. Fairchild, of Albany County; State Treasurer, 
Charies N. Rosas, of Cayuga County; State Engineer, 
John D. Van Buren, Jun., of New York: Canal Com- 
missioner, vena, ord A. Walrath, of Madison Coun- 
State Prison Inspector, Rodney C. Crowley, of 

attaraugos County. 

The Maine State election, September 13, resulted In 
the choice of the Republican ticket by about 5000 ma- 
jority. Mr. Plaisted is probably elected to Congress. 
The vote was much heavier than that of last year. 

Nine New Jersey counties in the recent election gate 
20,000 majority for the amendments opposed by the 
Catholics, 

A terrific storm burst npon the Southern-coast, Sep- 
tember 15, sweeping from Key West to the Rio Grande. 
At last accounts the city of Galveston was partly sub- 
merged, and the water was ati!) rising. he Ocean 
House, on the Gulf beach, is entirely surrounded by 
water, and the out-houses are gone. The City Hoapital 
is filled with water. The-citizens are terribly fright- 
ened, and pronounce the storm the heaviest since 1867. 
Thirty workmen on the breastworks in course of con- 
atruction by the government have been cut off by the 
flood, and are probably lost. The Santa Fé Railroad 
bridge acrosa the bay was swept away, and the Houston 
Railroad bridge ie under water. One end of the bridge, 
for a distance of twenty feet, is gone. The water at 
Virginia Point is backed up for three miles over the 
main-land, and is still rising. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Herzegovinian ineurrection still continues. It 
is reported that the Turks have persecuted the Chris- 
tians at Orachova, in Northern nia, killing six of 
them. The Servian government is very active tn ite 
efforts to maintain peace, and a majority of the ae 
ties are in favor of leaving the question to the om 
of Prince Milan. 

The Pope has ieaued another circular to the Spanish 
government, which is summarized as follows by the cor- 
respondent of the London Times: “ The Nuncioclaims 
the fulfillment of the Concordat, which forbids the ex- 
ercise of any non-Catholic creed. He also claims the 
tranefer of the superintendence over education to the 
clergy, and the co-operation of the secular power in 
suppressing heretical teaching and literature. He says 
one of the causes of civil war is the way in which re- 
ligious unity has been misunderstood by previog® gov- 
ernmenta. For these reasons, in view of these sad con- 
sequences, the Holy See believes itself strictly obliged 
to present these observations to the government.” 

A great fire occurred at Paderborn, in Prussta,.on 
the 12th ult. One hundred buildings were burned, 
and three hundred were made homeless. 

The south of France has again been visited by a dis- 
astrous flood. The nuamber of deaths at St. Chinian 
foot up cighty-eight. One hundred and twenty houses 
were destroyed. The total amount of subscriptions 
for the relief of sutferers by the former inundation 
amounted to nearly $5,000,000. 

The Spanish ministry has again been ae A 
majority of the cabinet having decided that elections 
for the Cortes should be held by aniversal saffrage, the 
other members became dissatisfied, and the entire body 
resigned. A new cabinet was then formed, as follows: 
General Jovellar, President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of War: Alcala Galiano, Minister of Foreign Af- 
faire; Calderon Collantes, Minister of Jnstice ; Dorau 
y Lira, Minister of Marine; Salaverria, Minister of Fi- 
nance: Romero Robledo, Minister of the Interior; 
Martin Herrera, Minister of Public Works; Ayala, 
Minister of Colonies. 
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CAPTAIN WEBB'S GREAT SWIY¥. 


Tue hero whose portrait accompa- 
nies this sketch has fairly earned the 
title of champion swimmer of the 
world, baving accomplished the mar- 
velous feat of swimming from En- 
gland to France without touching 
any support from the time he dived 
off the Admiralty Pier at Dover until 
he Janded himself on the sands at Ca- 
lais. ‘This unparalleled effort occu- 
pied just twenty-one hours and three- 
quarters. 

Captain Wess has an interesting 
history. He was born at Dawley, in 
Shropshire, England, in 1848, and is 
therefore only twenty-seven years of 
age. SHlis father is a surgeon, and 
has had a family of twelve children, 
of whom Matruevwyis the eldest but 
one. After spending some time at 
school, young MattTurw entered the 
training ship Conway, lying in the 
Mersey. [le had learned to swim 
when seven years old, and his first 
life-saving feat was achieved while he 
was on board the Conway, when he 
and the companions who formed the 
crew of his boat feceiyed each a silver 
pencil-case for rescuing a comrade 
who had fallen overboard. He was 
subsequently apprenticed on board an 
India and China merchantman, and 
when his indentures were expired he 
served first as second officer and after- 
ward as chief officer on board various 
ships in the Calcutta trade, and while 
taking a vessel through the Suez Ca- 


hawser that had fouled her. In 
April, 1873, having shipped before 
the mast in the CuNarRp steamer 
Russia, he jumped overboard in a 
gale of wind to save the life of a man 
who had fallen into the sea from the 
yard-arm,. The Russia was going 
fifteen knbts an hour at the time, and 
though tlie life-boat was immediately 
lowered, it was thirty-five minutes 
befure he was with difficulty picked 
up, having failed in his noble endeav- 
or to save the fife of his shipmate, who 
had probably been stunned and sank 
at once. For this deed of gallantry 
he received the medal of the Liver- 
pool Humane Society, as well as the silver 
medal and the gold Stannorr medal of the 
Royal Humane Society, which latter were pre- 
sented to him by the Duke of Edinburgh, and a 
present of £100, subscribed by the passengers of 
the Russia, Since then he has made several 
voyages as chief officer of the Ballina and as 
captain of the Lmerald, and in June last, hear- 
ing of Captain Boyron’s feat, the idea occurred 
to him. to outdo it by swimming from England to 
France without any artificial aids. He made one 
or two experimental excursions, swimming from 
Blackwall to Gravesend, from Dover to the Varne 
Light, and from Dover to Ramsgate. <A few 
days before his successful attempt he started for 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW WEBB, THE CHAMPION SWIMMER. 


Calais, but was compelled to turn back on ac- 
count of the weather. 

According to Mr. G. Toms, who piloted him 
across, Captain Wess must have swum between 
fifty and sixty miles ; in fact, he was as near the 
land at 3 a.m. as he was five hours afterward, 
but the tide carried him past Cape Gris-nez, and 
into a bay. He had to swim through four tides, 
getting two whole ones and a portion of each of 
the others. He describes the last three hours 
of his swim as cruel work. He was excessively 
drowsy, and the water got into his eyes till he 
was almost blinded. However, to use his own 
words, he went into the water resolved either to 
reach the other side or sink. At one time he 
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was stung by a jelly-fish, and felt very faint for 
some minutes, but the effect soon wore off. The 
only refreshment he took was an occasional sup 
of brandy or coffee ; once, cod-liver oil was ad- 
ministered, but it did not agree with him: On 
landing he went straight off to bed, slept three 
hours, then ate some fish, and went to sleep 
again. Next day he was ‘‘all right,” and re- 
turned to England in the Casta/ia, dined with 
the garrison and the yacht club at Dover, and 
when he walked out could scarcely move for the 
crowds of people who wanted to shake hands 
with him. On Saturday he went home to see 
his father, and was /éted in his native county, 
and on Tuesday came back to London, and was 
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enthusiastically cheered wherever he 
was recognized, Subscriptions have 
been started in London, Liverpool, 
and other places, and a national tes- 
timonial is proposed, to which the 
working-men are to be invited to 
contribute. ‘The only inconvenience 
which Captain WEBB appears to have 
suffered in consequence of his exploit 
is a stiffness and soreness of the neck, 
caused by his long exposure to sea- 
water. He is five feet eight inches 
in height, and measures forty-three 
inches round his capacious chest. 
Our engraving of the arrival at Calais 
is from a sketch by a resident there, 
taken from the end of the West Pier. 
To the extreme left is the old and dis- 
used light-house, next is the pictur- 
esque belfry of the ‘Town-hall, and a 
little beyond the Etablissement des 
Bains. On the right is Cape Blanc- 
nez, and about midway between it 
and the établissement is the village 
of Sandgatte, concealed by sand hills, 
where the Channel Tunnel will come 
out on the French shore. 


GYPSY SUPERSTITION. 

Tue reader who is familiar with 
ihe religious observances of India is 
probably aware of the extraordinary 
regard in which the cup is. held by 
many sects. In Germany, as Mr. 
Liebich declares, drinking cups are 
kept by the gypsies with superstitious 
regard, the utmost care being taken 
that they never fall to the ground, 
** Should this happen, the cup is never 
used again. By touching the ground 
it becomes sacred, and should no more 
be used. When a gypsy cares for noth- 
ing else, he keeps his drinking cup 
under every circumstance.” In En- 
glind there are many persons who 
could not be induced to drink from a 
‘white cup or bowl, the reason alleged 
being the very frivolous and insuffi- 
cient one that it reminded them of a 
blood basin. It is almost needless to 
say that this could never have been 
the origin of the antipathy. No such 
consideration deters English peasants 
from using white crockery drinking 
vessels, In Germany, among the gypsies, if a 
woman has trodden on any object, or if the 
skirt of her dress has swept over or touched it, 
it is either destroyed, or, if of value, is disposed 
of, or never used again. The same foolish cus- 
tom still prevails among the old gypsy fami- 
lies in England and elsewhere throughout the 
world ; if the object be a crockery plate or cup, 
it is at once broken. For this reason, even 
more than for convenience, real gypsies are ac- 
customed to hang every cooking utensil, and all 
that appertains to the table, high up in their 
wagons. It is almost needless to point out how 
closely these ideas agree with those of many 
Hindoos. 


CAPTAIN WEBB'’S GREAT SWIM—THE ARRIVAL AT CALAIS. 
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MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Cotorapo is famous for so many things that 
it is difficult to decide which is its chief attrac- 
tion. ‘To the tourist in search of pleasure or 
the invalid in quest of health, however, the beau- 
ty of its scenery and the salubrity of its climate 
are its most important features. There are no 
grander views of nature on the American conti- 
nent than among its mountains or in its cafions ; 
neither is there any where a more equable and 
healthy temperature. Among the leading places 
of popular resort in the State is Manitou Springs, 
lying at the base of Pike’s Peak, and shown by 
our artist in the illustrations on page 797. It is 
situated in a romantic cove in the Rocky Mount- 
aiuis, looking eastward upon the great plains, and 
opening westward through a deep narrow cafion 
or gorge, known as the Ute Pass, into South 
Park, and the great mining regions of the Upper 
Arkansas River and San Juan. Here are the 
soda and iron springs highly spoken of by Gen- 
eral Fremont, and more recently by Dr. Hay- 
pen. ‘There are five large hotels, presenting 
during the season an exceedingly lively and at- 


tractive appearance. Looking out from these, . 


the eyes rest upon eternal snows on the crest of 
Pike's Peak, which rises bo a height of over 
14,000 feet above the sea-level, and distant 18? 
miles by a new trail of easy and gradual ascent. 
Parties going to the summit usually stop over- 
night at a comfortable hotel on the way. The 
panoramic view from the peak includes 250 miles 
of snowy range, from Long's Peak on the north 
to Spanish Peaks on the south. 
Lying in a semicircle around Manitou are 
nite a number of attractive points: Cheyenne 
Gafion: ‘the ecafion of Bear Creek, leading up to 
Pike’s Peak; Williams Cafion; Ute Pass, with 
its red granite walls and falls of the Fontaine 
qui Bouille; the Garden of the Gods, which we 
have previously illustrated; Glen Eyrie; Monu- 
ment Park, with its fantastic rocks; and many 
other places of scarcely less interest. ‘The pano- 
ramic view takes in the prosperous and growing 
town of Colorado Springs, some five miles east 
of Manitou, on the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way, and the village of Colorado City, between 
the two. ‘The latter was founded by a party of 
adventurers who crossed the plains in search of 
fortunes during the Pike’s Peak gold excitement. 
This locality has acquired a merited reputa- 
tion as a health resort for many classes of inva- 
lids, particularly those troubled with astlima and 
other throat and lung difficulties, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, and general debility, who take up 
their residence here in order to escape the cold 
and moist climate of the Northern States. The 
winter climate is mild, the mean temperature 
for December, January, and February in the 
past four years at noon being forty-nine degrees, 
and at nine o'clock at night thirty-one and a half 
degrees. From the Ist of September until about 
the middle of May rain seldom falls, and the 
snows are light and usually remain but a few 
hours on the ground. ‘The air is exceedingly 
dry and exhilarating. The almost constant sun- 
shine is one of Colorado's greatest charms and 
most valuable characteristics. 


SEA-BANK FARM. 
By HENRY JACKSON, 


or Reeer,” “ Fairparny,” 
“A First Frienpsuir,” x0. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUSPENSE. 


Now from the moment when Brail disappear- 
ed through the garden gate the restlessness of 
mind that had been upon me all the afternoon 
increased tenfold. As the evening wore on there 
was a definite cause of anxiety in his prolonged 
absence. It communicated itself ere long to oth- 
er persons in the’ house besides myself. 

**T can't make out what’s keepin’ the voung 
measter so long,” remarked old Luttrell, the 
shepherd, as, seated by the fire in the kitchen, 
he smoked his pipe, with an eve on the house 
clock which ticked away soberly in the corner. 
“He onght to ha’ been back from Clambeach 
long afore this.” 

Without informing Luttrell that my brother 
had returned from the fair some four hours ago, 
I intimated my anxiety at his present absence. 
As Brail had both entered and quitted the house 
by the front-door, I believed that no one but 
myself was aware of his sudden appearance or 
the state in which he had returned home. 

‘**T hope nothink’s gone wrong wi’ the sheep,” 
continued Luttrell. ‘*I don't think much o’ 
trustin’ young men at fair-times, Folks gets 
a-talkin’ an’ gossipin’ to you, and there’s a glass 
here wi’ one friend and a glass there wi’ another, 
and standin’ about at road-side publics till your 
sheep gets -half a mile ahead on the road, and 
strays the Lord knows where. J kuow what 
fair-times is as well as any body. I wish I'd as 
many pounds in my pockets, miss, as I've taken 
sheep up to our sheep-fair. I'm afraid, how- 
ever, as something's gone wrong this time.” 

It was the same in the parlor. Aunt Craik 
was full of gloomy prognosticatious, und knitted 
away furiously, as she did whenever she was 
disturbed in mind, 

‘‘People never will listen to advice. You 
heard me warn your father not to be late, Dor- 
othy, didn’t you? Brail’s but a lad, and I could 
excuse him being late at fair-time once in a 
way; but your father at his time o' life ought 
to know better. If he’s got a penny in his pock- 
et to-night, 1'll warrant he’s got a hundred and 
forty pound. _And to think of him being out in 
them loneseme roads between here and Clam- 
beach town wi’ all that money about him. It’s 
tempting Providence, that’s what it is. Lor’, 


Dorothy, there’s the dog howling again! Sure- 
ly to goodness, nothing's going to happen!” 

Aunt Craik laid down her knitting as she 
spoke, and stared at me with the full force of 
her spectacles. 

‘* Keeper often howls on nights when there's 
a moon, aunt. I think there was a new moon 
last week.” 

I thought to divert Aunt Craik by this adroit 
allusion to the moon, for she was very learned 
in the matter of its quarters, changes, and eclipses, 
and always carried an almanac in her pocket, 
wherewith she made abstruse calculations as to 
the time when the hens would *‘ come off,” or 
the cow calve, or the currant wine-be ready to 
be bottled. But to-night the device took no ef- 
fect, and without even volunteering any prophet- 
ic announcements as to the weather, she con- 
tinued : 

‘* Moon or no moon, Dorothy, I don’t like to 
hear a dog howl like that. Folks may say it’s 
the cold, or the moonshine, or their collars as 
hurts em, or what not; but all I know is that 
the very night your poor dear mother was took 
for death the dog in the back-yard howled forty- 
five minutes by the watch as hung over ber bed- 
head, and I heard it down the chimney as plain- 
ly as I heard that dog just now.” 

But before the evening was over Aunt Craik’s 
anxiety had assumed another phase, a more dis- 
quieting one to me. When the clock struck ten, 
and neither her brother nor her nephew had ap- 
peared, her garrulity ceased. Laying down her 
knitting, she sat with folded hands, and spoke 
not a word. I would rather a hundred times 
have heard her continue her tales of highway 
robbery and omens and warnings than see her 
sit there listening with that fixed face. Eleven 
o'clock passed, and they came not. Where was 
Brail? What could have delayed my father till 
this hour? I never knew him so late when he 
had money to bring home with him. ‘The sum 
he had received to-day was considerable. Aunt’s 
words pointed to terrible possibilities. Suppose 
he had been waylaid and— No; I could not fol- 
low out the idea; but the terror it had evoked 
remained with me, and made me tremble from 
head to foot. 

The clock in the corner was pointing to twelve, 
when I thought I heard a distant cry, fur off and 
faint, aud suddenly ceasing. I rose, and ap- 
proaching the windgw, drew back the curtains. 
The garden was so light under the moon that I 
could see the leaves of the blossoms on the apple- 
tree fluttering down like snow-flakes in the night 
wind. ‘The ery was not repeated, but I could 
hear the sound of wheels. Aunt Craik heard it 
also, and said as much. A vehicle was rapidly 
approaching the house, so rapidly that the driver, 
whoever he was, was endangering his neck by 
his speed. We could plainly hear the horse's 
hoofs ringing on the earth. I ran out into the 
girden, and there in the moonlight bebeld a gig 
approaching the house at a furious rate, the 
horse’s hoofs striking sparks from the flints. 
As it drew near I recognized my father’s gig 
and old gray horse; but, to my horror, I saw 
that the gig was empty. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


Tue first thought that occurred to me on 
beholding the gig return home as I have de- 
scribed was that my father had left Clambeach 
in a state of intoxication, and met with some ac- 
cident on the road. Once before he had fallen 
asleep in his gig coming home from market, and 
had been thrown out, without further injury than 
a few bruises. But to-night the state in which 
his horse had arrived, and that distant cry I had 
heard, created far, more serious apprehensions. 
In a few minutes I was out on the road accom- 
panied by Luttrell.and one of the farm laborers. 
We had not proceeded fur down the lane when I 
beheld a dark heap lying on the road before us in 
the moonlight. 

Stretched on the road in the midst of several 
things that had fallen from his giz (among oth- 
ers my new shawl, dyed with a crimson stain) lay 
my father, bleeding and insensible. I bent over 
him in the moonlight, and beheld a great gash 
on his forehead, from which the blood was flow- 
ing. I thought he was dead, and gave a cry 
that startled the night and sent an owl hooting 
from out the copse by the road-side. 

But he was notdead. Wheu we had conveyed 
him home and laid him on his bed, I placed my 
hand upon his heart; it was still beating. I 
knew, though, that unless we had aid quickly it 
would soon cease to beat. A messenger was in- 
stantly dispatched to Clambeach for a doctor, 
and through three long heurs of terrible sus- 
pense Aunt Craik and I awaited his return, ex- 
pecting every moment to see my father breathe 
his last. 

** Dorothy,” said Aunt Craik, as she sat cry- 
ing by his bedside, ‘* there's been foul play here. 
Thy father has been robbed. I've turned out his 
pockets, and the money's all gone—every shilling 
of it. This is the work o’ somebody who knew 
thy father had taken money this day.” 

The doctor's words confirmed my aunt’s opin- 
ion. The wounds upon my father’s head, he 
said, were not of a character such as would pro- 
ceed from a fall from his gig, or from an ordina- 
ry accident. ‘They had evidently been inflicted 
with some blunt weapon, such as a hedge-stake 
or bludgeon, and the most serious one of all had 
probably been dealt from behind. ‘There was 
every evidence, as far as medical testimony went, 
to show that a savage attack had been made upon 
my father's life, and grave reasons for doubting 
whether he would ever recover. 

But terrible as were those first hours of sus- 
pense, during Which my father lay upon his bed, 
hovering between life and death, there was a 
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the hours to come. Morning dawned, and Brail 
had not returned. The anxiety which his ab- 
sence had first created was now deepening into a 
miserable conviction that he would never return 
again. ‘The day wore on, and no tidings of him 
were received. Aunt Craik grew alarmed, and 
sent a messenger over to Clambeach, who only 
brought back the story of the quarrel between 
him and my father in front of the King’s Arms. 
As she heard the sad details of that wretched 
scene my aunt turned very white, and I thought 
she would have dropped on the kitchen floor. I 
had never seen her show such emotion in my 
life. 

All that day I never quitted my father’s bed- 
side, but toward evening I discovered that one 
of the drawers in the old-fashioned bureau where 
I kept my books and other treasures wus open. I 
hastily examined it, and found to my dismay 
that the money I kept there was gone. ‘The 
sheet of writing-paper in which the gold had 
been wrapped was folded up and laid in its usual 
place, but the ten bright pieces had been with- 
drawn. I could scarcely believe the evidence 
of my sight. ‘There was only one person who 
could have taken it—the person who had had my 
keys since I was last there myself. I stood for 
a moment utterly, confounded. ‘Then the tears 
welled up into my eyes, and I cried, ** Oh, Brail, 
to take it like this! How gladly would I have 
given you every penny I have!” 

I do not remember how the other miserable 
discoveries that followed became known to me. 
That time grows dark again as I try to look back 
into it. Within the next few days I discovered 
that suspicion rested upon my brother as the per- 
petrator of the attack upon my father. At first 
I paid no heed to these rumors, but treated them 
as monstrous inventions; but gradually they ac- 
quired a terrible consistency, and, ignore them 
as I might, they were gaining credence among 
our neighbors, and assuming the form of sub- 
stantial accusations, not unsupported by formi- 
dable evidence. 

‘There was the quarrel between my father and 
brother, witnessed by a score of persons, in the 
streets of Clambeach. ‘There was the well-known 
ill feeling that existed between Mr. Gedge and 
his son. ‘This was enough to prove the animus. 
For collateral evidence, there was the suspicious 
absence of my brother, and, worst of all, the dis- 
covery of a silk handkerchief stained with blood 
and marked with his initials, which had been 
found flung in a ditch near the spot where my 
father was discovered. I shall never forget the 
look upon Aunt Craik’s face when the handker- 
chief was presented to her by the constable from 
Clambeach, who asked if she recognized it as her 
nephew's. 

‘*I sha’n't answer no such questions to you, 
nor none else,” she replied, sharply. ‘* May be 
I do, may be I don't. If folks would mind their 
own business and leave other people's alone, it 
would look better of ‘em, Ithink. I’ve got no 
time to waste, wi’ the week's baking on hand and 
my poor brother lying yonder helpless as a babe, 
and so I'll wish you good-morning ;” and Aunt 
Craik turned her back on the official, and plunged 
her hands afresh into the dough she was knead- 
ing for the oven. For the rest of that day she 
scarcely opened her lips, and she looked worn 
out and ill long ere night arrived. 

But a farther trial awaited Aunt Craik yet. I 
was sitting by my father’s bedside at evening, 
when she entered the room with an agitated fuce, 
and beckoned me to follow her down stairs. 

** Look, Dorothy, look!” she gasped, handing 
me a local newspaper as soon as we reached the 
parlor; “*I can’t make it out. What is it? 
Read it, child, read it!” 

With trembling fingers she pointed to a para- 
graph which ran as follows : 

“Tur Hicguwayr Ronsery rm Marsu.— 
From circumstances that have recently transpired, 
some light has been thrown on this shocking occur- 
rence, which has created such a painful sensation 
throughout our Marsh District. There now appears 
too much reason to fear that the perpetrator of the 
diabolical crime was no other than the son of the un- 
fortunate man whose life was so nearly sacrificed by 
the rufflanly attack committed on the night of the 
sheep-fair. It is well known that the father and son 
were not upon good terms, and that a violent quarrel 
had taken — between them that very day in a pub- 
lic street. There are persona (present on that occasion) 
who state that the son was heard to utter very violent 
sentiments against his father. It is supposed the 
young man has absconded with a large sum of money 
which his father had received that day. As the money 
consisted partly of bank-notes, it is hoped that they 
may lead to the detection of the miscreant who stands 
suspected of the double crime of robbery and attempt- 
ed parricide.” 

I read these terrible words to the end, and then 
gazed at Aunt Craik in speechless misery. 

**Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” cried the poor old 
lady, wringing her hands, ‘‘ I’ve always feared 
the lad would come to barm. Oh, Dorothy, 
what is to be done? We're ruined and dis- 
graced, I'll never hold up my head any more.” 

The tears ran down Aunt Craik’s cheeks as 
she rocked herself to and fro. 

** Aunt, you do not, you can not, think Brail 
guilty!” Ieried. ‘* This is a wicked invention. 
Brail never hurt a hair of my father’s head. 
You can’t believe this cruel story.” 

** Nay, lass, I don’t know what I'm to believe. 
I never told thee, Dorothy, of something as hap- 
pened the day as thy poor father was waylaid 
and nigh murdered. I was laying out my linen 
to dry on the orchard hedge that very afternoon, 
when I see some one come out o’ our front gar- 
den gate and run along the hedge-side toward 
the road. If I hadn't ha’ believed that Brail 
was up at the fair, I should have said for sartin 
it was him; but, thinks I, it's young Dicki'son 
come to bring back the pipkin I lent his mother 
last week, and I shouldn't ha’ troubled myself 
more about it if I'd seen no more. But just as 
the young man comes up to the little holt by the 
road-side, he jumps over the hedge and cuts a 
great stick off one of the young ash-trees, aud 
then he goes farther-into the holt, and never 
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comes out aguin on this side, though I watched 
some time to see him again. I couldn't get it 
out o’ my head that it was Brail I had just seen, 
and when I got back into the house I went 
straight up to his room, and sure enough, there 
I found a pair of dirty boots on the floor, and 
the gaiters as he'd worn that day to go up to the 
fair in, and ever since I’ve been troubled to know 
what he should come back in that secret way 
for, though I never named it to thee, Dorothy.” 

I listened with anxiety, well knowing that it 
was no other than Brail my aunt had seen, and 
feeling that his conduct had laid him open to 
suspicions too dreadful to be spoken aloud. 

**Ah, we need never show our faces before 
our neighbors again!” cried Aunt Craik, forlorn- 
ly. ** We'll be the talk of the country round. 
Qur good name’s gone, Dorothy, now they've 
got us in the newspapers.” And for days to 
come Aunt Craik went about the house with a 
most dejected and humiliated air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


WeEEKs passed away, and we received no ti- 
dings of my brother. The terrible charge against 
him gained credibility from his unexplained ab- 
sence. It wrung my heart to think he should 
keep silence—at least with me. As Aunt Craik 
had predicted, we were talked about in every 
household round, and rumor so magnified and 
distorted facts that Sea-Bank Farm was soon 
notorious throughout the Fen country. 

One person alone could have cleared up the 
mystery, and poiuted out the perpetrator of the 
crime: that person was my father. But, alas! 
there was now no hope of receiving enlighten- 
ment from him. ‘The injuries he had received 
that fatal night had affected his brain; the past 
was a blank to him. He had emerged from a 
sick-bed with the intellect of a child, but with the 
,face and figure of an old man. 

And now from this time a deep and heavy 
gloom overcast my life for many months to come. 
To lead out my father into the garden in sum- 
mer, and there under the apple-tree see him gain 
a senile satisfaction from the warmth of the sun's 
beams; to sit by his side in winter, and behold 
him watching the steam from the kettle or the 
smoke from his pipe with childish interest; to 
soothe his irritable fancies, and dispel the strange 
illusions that haunted him at times—these were 
henceforth the occupations of my life. He was 
generally dil with me, but he rarely knew the 
hand that ministered to his wants. It was a 
thorough wintry deadness ; a complete torpor of 
mind and body. 

Upon Aunt Craik had devolved the manage- 
ment of business. Aided by Luke Luttrell, the 
old shepherd, who had lived in the family forty 
years, she resolved to’carry on the farm, in order 
**to keep house and home together,” as she said. 

**What would become on us all if we were 
turned out of the old place, Dorothy? There 
ain't much laid by in the bank. Brother Joshua 
wasn't a saving man.” She always spoke of my 
father now in the past tense, as though he were 
already in his grave. *‘* He was always t00 easy 
by half. Go, day; come, day ; he never troubled 
himself as long as there was a dinner in the pot, 
as ofien I’ve told him, poor dear!” 

Aunt Craik made the above remark as we sat 
by the fireside one autumn evening. Michaelmas- 
day was approaching, and we were discussing 
ways aud means with regard to the rent. 

** Poor Craik allus said I was as good as a man 
at farming any day,” continued my aunt, in pur- 
suance of the subject. ‘* I’m sure your poor fa- 
ther would often ha’ done well to take my advice 
in his business. I knew them young beasts he 
bought last spring would never do no good ; poor 
starved things they was, not worth the oil-cake 
and good feed as was given ‘em. Craik seldom 
bought stock wiout taking my opinion, for he 
always told fulks I was as good a judge as he 
Was, 

As Uncle Craik had failed in business, and 
got all his affairs into a state of inextricable 
muddle before he died, I did not see that this 
was very encouraging. But of course I did not 
make the observation. 

** Now, Dorothy, I think that the best thing 
that can be done will be for you to write to our 
landlord, and tell him how things stand. Con- 
siderin’ as the land has been in the family for 
threescore vears or more, and seein’ as how your 
poor father has been struck down by the visitation 
of the Lord, so to speak, I think he won't mind 
waitin’ a little for his rent. Write him a proper 
letter, my dear. You have a nice way wi’ your 
pen, and would do more by’it in ten minutes 
than I should by parleyin’ all day.” 

This difficulty got over, my aunt plucked up 
her spirits, and began to inform me of the wavs 
in which she intended to make money by the 
farm. But though her active mind found plenty 
of occupation just now, there were moments 
when she keenly felt the disgrace that attached 
to our position. Aunt Craik had got it into her 
head that her neighbors shunned her at market 
and elsewhere, and to one who prided herself on 
the family respectability and the consideration 
she met with trom her neighbors, this was a hard 
trial. 

** J see Mrs. Dicki'son turn away her head last 
Sanday mornin’ as I come out o’ chapel,” said 
Aunt Craik, bitterly, one night as we sat at sup- 

r. ‘IT could excuse some people, because it's 
their ignorance ; but Susan Dicki’son’s had schoo!- 
in’, and was invited to my weddin’, and had « 
green silk spencer given her by my poor moth- 
er, and she’s always ready enough to borrow my 
brass pan for bvilin’ up her fruit in preservin’ 
time, or send for barm when she runs short on 
bakin’ day ; and I've always been a good neigh- 
bor to her and never refused her, however it 
might pat me about. She's the last as onght to 
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turn against me, and I feel it, Dorothy, I do;” 
and Aunt Craik’s voice shook, and the tears 
came into her eyes as she related this proof of the 
world's altered demeanor toward us. 

Perhaps I could have borne this change phil- 
osophically myself, but it pained me to see how 
it affected my aunt. She seldom went to chap- 
el, alleging the roads got worse every winter ; 
and she made short work of her visits to mar- 
ket, and never staid to chat with old friends or 
learn the news. She was sure we were in bad 
odor, and ** Sarah Craik was not the woman,” as 
she said, ‘‘ to seek from others what was her law- 
ful due.” Of Brail she never spoke. ‘The last 
time I had mentioned his name she had burst out 
crying, and said, ‘* Lord ha’ mercy on his soul, 
Dorry !” as solemnly as if she had been his judge 

, delivering sentence, and she begged me never to 
name him more. I never did; but, oh, the pain 
and grief to keep all my sad thoughts to myself! 
What wretched hours I spent trying to account 
for his silence! Whether he was living or dead 
I knew not. It was cruel to cut himself off from 
us thus; to sever the close ties that had existed 
between us since our birth, and without a word 
of explanation. Many a night did I cry myself 
to sleep, thinking of my lost twin brother; and 
there were moments when I was even tempted to 
believe in the possibility of his being ashamed to 
make his existence known even to me. 

Thus stood matters when a second year had 
rolled by, and then an event occurred which re- 
moved at least some portion of the miserable anx- 
iety that imbittered my life. 

One summer's afternoon I sat with my father 
under the apple-tree, sewing while he slept, when 
I heard footsteps approaching, and looking up 
from my work, saw a stranger standing in the 
garden path, with an air of uncertainty as to 
whether he should advance or not. I rose and 
approached him. He was a tall, well-made man 
with a dark, sunburned complexion. It needed 
not the brass anchor on his cap and his short 
pea-jacket to tell me his calling. There was 
**sailor” plainly written in his figure and face. 
He made a rather awkward bow, and said, in a 
deep but pleasant voice, ‘* I think I’m not wrong ; 
I am speaking to Miss—Miss Dorothy Gedge, I 
believe ?” 

I assented, and he continued : 

**T thought I was not mistaken. May I ask 
to speak to you for a few minutes, if you 
please ?” 

**Oh, you have come from my brother!” I ex- 
claimed, rushing at once to this conclusion ; and 
then checking myself, I added: ‘*‘I beg your 
pardon, but—but I have an absent brother, and 
—and—” I was ashamed at my precipitate 
speech, and stood in confusion. 

** You are right, Miss Gedge,” said the stran- 
ger, coming to my help. ‘* You have guessed 
my business; but what I've got to say had bet- 
ter be said to you alone, I think. Can we step 
in-doors for a few minutes?” The stranger 
looked at my father, who was quietly dozing. 

I bade him follow me, and I led the way into 
the house. 

**My business is soon told,” began the sea- 
man, as soon as the parlour door was closed, 
**My name is Mark Fleetwood; I am first mate 
of an Australian emigrant ship, and [ spend 
most of my time in knocking about from one 
side of the globe tothe other. You named your 
brother, Miss Gedge: it is at his request | am 
here to-day. He's alive and well, and sends you 
this.” 

I reached out a trembling hand to take the scrap 
of paper presented to me. It was dated Sydney 
several months back, and contained these words : 

“1 don’t know if you still care to hear whether I am 
alive or dead, Dorothy; but I send this by a friend who 
has promised to let me know whether you atill live. It 
will be something to see any one out here who can say 

- @ word to me about the place that should have been my 
home, and those who should have been my oe. 


And that was all. Not another word to sat- 
isfy all the anxieties of months—all the longing 
solicitude and affection the well-known hand- 
writing evoked. I crumpled up the paper in my 
hand, and, regardless of a stranger's presence, 
bent down. my head and cried. The disappoiat- 
ment was too much for me. 

** Nay, miss, don't give way. I didn’t think 
that bit of paper that I've carried half round the 
world on purpose to put into your hands was go- 
ing to set a woman's tears flowing, or may be I 
wouldn't have been so ready to bring it. If it 
contains bad news, I can ouly say I'm sorry I 
was made its bearer.” 

There was something so kind and sympathetic 
in the stranger's voice that I raised my head, 
and looking up at him through my tears, said, 
**T am very grateful to you for taking the trou- 
ble to bring me this. I am afraid it has caused 
you to come far out of your way. It does not 
contain bad news exactly ; but—but—” I stopped, 
for I knew not how much, or whether any part, 
of my brother’s history was known to the per- 
son I addressed, and I felt afraid to proceed. 


‘* My brother calls you his friend,” I added, — 


gaining confidence from the honest expression 
of the eyes that were gazing atme. ‘* Will you 
tell me what he is doing, and why all this time 
he—” Again I stopped, for the sume reason as 
before. 

**J don’t know much about my being his 
friend, but “© do know that he's been mine,” an- 
swered the seaman, promptly. ‘‘If it had not 
been for your brother, Miss Gedge, I should have 
been lying at the bottom of Svdney Harbor at 
this present time, I guess. He worked his pas- 
sage over from Liverpool in our ship some three 
years back, as you're most likely aware, and 
when, one dark night, I fell overboard in the 
harbor out yonder, he jumped in after me and 
saved my life. He is a fine fellow is your broth- 
er, and as long as Mark Fleetwood lives he ll re- 
member what he owes to him. You ask me 
when I Jast saw him, and what he’s doing. Well, 


it’s pretty nearly eight months since last I saw 
him, and he was shepherd to a large sheep-farm- 
er then, with rattling good wages too. He won't 
be servant long out there. Such men soon get 
to be masters, and I expect to see him fixed next 
time we go out.” 

‘**Is he—is he happy ?” I asked. 

“*Well, it isn’t always easy to say when 
a man’s happy and when he isn't. I should 
say that your-brother would be happy if—” he 
paused, and then added, ** But I'm a stranger, 
a Gedge, and have no right to say it per- 

aps.” 

‘“* Pray say what you were going to say. If 
what?” I inquired, with more agitation than I 
cared to show. 

** Weil, as you press it, if he hadn't got some- 
thing or other preying on his mind. ‘The fact is 
I don’t think your brother is very happy. I nev- 
er met a young man of his age with such a grave 
face or sober manners. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. I dare say that vou who know 
your brother understand him better than a stran- 
ger would do.” 

* “ Yes, yes,” [ murmured, and then was silent. 

“* As l've discharged my task, I'll wish you 
good-day, Miss Gedge. I have a long way to 
go before night, being on my road to Boston; 
and if I stay chatting here I not see the old 
home to-night.” 

With these words the stranger held out his 
hand, and looked at me with a pair of honest 
blue eyes that seemed to say, ‘‘ There is some 
mystery here which I don’t understand, but 
which I respect, and won't pry into;” and as I 
placed my hand in his, | thanked him warmly 
in my heart, though the words I uttered were 
feeble and few. ‘The next minute he had left 
the house, and was hastening down the road to 
the conveyance that was waiting for him in the 
lane. I stood and watched him disappear out 
of sight, repeating his words with a dull pain at 
my heart. 

‘*What was it he had said—‘ Something or 
other preying on his mind ?’” 

Oh, Brail, was it possible that the best thing I 
could wish for you was that you might never 
more return from that far-off land ?—the best 
thing for both of us that we might never meet 
again ? 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Calendar. 
OCTOBER. 
Sumay, 3.—Nineteenth Sunday alter Trinity. 
Sunday, 10.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 17.—Twenty-firet Sunday after Trinity. 


Monday, 18.—St. Luke, the Evangelist. 
Sunday, %.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thuraday, 28&.—SS,Simon and Jude. 


Sunday, %1.—Twenty-third Sunday after Triuity. 
NOVEMBER. 

Monday, 1.—All-Saiuta. 

Sunday, 7.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 14.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 21.—Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %8.—First Sunday In Advent. 
Tuesday, 30,—St. Andrew. 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey are receiving in- 
vitations from all parts of the country, and as- 
surances of welcome wherever they may decide 
to go. The curiosity to see and hear them is 
unprecedented. They have heid at Northfield a 
consultation with their most trusted friends in 
relation to their future labors. Messrs. GEORGE 
H. Stuart, L. P. Rowxanp, of Philadelphia, 
E. Doves, Jun., and R. B. M‘Burney, 
of New York, J. V. FaRwe.t, of Chicago, and 
others were present at this council. Nothing, 
however, was definitely decided, the gentlemen 
present preferring to return home and consult 
with the churches in the cities represented by 
them. Meanwhile Mr. Moopy has been holdin 
meetings at Northfield, which have been attend- 
ed by the people of all the country round. He 
has been assisted by his companion for the past 
two years, Mr. Sankey, and also pd Messrs. 
and Biiss. Mr. Sanxey’s singing de- 
lights all who hear him. His distinct enuncia- 
tion, the play of bis features in response to every 
changing emotion, and his evident earnestness 
secure for him the rapt attention of all who hear. 
In pathetic strains he is very effective. In a lit- 
tle speech made at Northfield he stated that he 
found the piece known as the ‘‘ Ninety and Nine”’ 
in the columns of a Scotch newspaper. Messrs. 
and Biss, who have also visited 
Northfield, are about to make a preaching tour 
through the West. 


The Wesleyans in England have lost by death 
the Rev. Pest, the director of their 
Home Missions. He had been in the active min- 
istry forty-six years, nineteen of which were 
spent in the missionary secretaryship. 


The Rev. W. H. H. Mugrar, who has won a 
surname by writing a very pleasant book on the 
Aderenteah region, opens in October his new 
»reaching-place in Boston. He will be strictly 
fudependuat. and will occupy a theological plat- 
form “ broad enough to admit liberal men of all 
creeds.”’ 

The Anglican Bishop of Nova Scotia and the 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Isiand, have fallen out with each 
other on a question of ceremonial. The bishop 
insists on carrying *‘ his pastoral staff’’ when he 
enters the church to hold a confirmation service ; 
the rector objects. In consequence of this dis- 
agreement no confirmation will be held in St. 
Paul's this year. 


A strong movement has been developed in 
New England for the protection of the Sabbath 
from desecration. The thronging of pleasure- 
goers on that day to Martha’s Vineyard, and the 
running of Sunday trains to the Twin Mountain 
House for the purpose of enabling the people to 
hear Mr. BeecHeRr, have awakened debate. The 
Baptist preachers of Boston have appointed a 
day for the discussion of the Sabbath question, 


and the New England religious press is handling 
it with great vieven. Zion’s Herald (Methodist) 
admits that in respect to Sabbath observance 
New England has undergone a change. “In 
some way,’’ it says, “this sanctity of the New 
England Sabbath has been broken, and no civil 
or ecclesiastical barrier can now hedge it round 
80 as to preserve its former absolute quict.”’ 


The fall term of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of this city on the 15th 
of September, with an accession of forty-three 
new students. The fall term of Drew Semina- 
Madison, New Jersey, September 23. 

ore students have applied for admission than 
can be accommodated in the seminary buildings. 


The namber of Baptist communicants in Nova 
Scotia, as reported at the recent Annual Conven- 
tion, is 20,495; in New Brunswick, 11,375; in 
ieee Edward Island, 1072—making a total of 


The papal nuncio at Madrid has sent a circu- 
lar to the Spanish bishops urging them to sup- 
“eat the restoration of religious unity, by which 

e means the suppression of Protestant worship, 
for the reason, as he alleges, that any other pol 
icy will put in Jeopardy the good understandin 
vow existing between Spain and the Vatican. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention of IHi- 
nois on Wednesday, September 15, elected thé 
Rev. Dr. W. E. M‘Laren their bishop. On the 
tinal vote the ballots were: Clergy—M'‘LaRen, 
39; De Koven, 14; scattering, 7. Laity—For 
M‘Laken, 55; aguinst, 3. Dr. De Koven had, 
however, before the election addressed a letter 
to the Convention, declining to be a candidate ; 
Dr. Seymour did the same. The Convention 
adopted a resolution expressing its undiminish- 
ed confidence in Dr. De Koven, and another 
protesting against any constitution or canon 
that puts it in the power of Standing Commit- 
tees to decide upon the character and qualilica- 
tions of a bishop elect. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has made a collection of the 
epithets applied by the Pope to his enemies, 
especially the rulers of Italy. It is not exhaust- 
ive, but, as is frequently said of other collections, 
it contains some choice specimens. In time there 
may be need of an alphabetical arrangement and 
an index. The objects of the Pope’s displeasure 
are ‘“* wolves, perfidious, Pharisees, Philistines, 
thieves, revolutionists, Jacobins, sectarians, liars, 
dropsical, impious, children of Satan 
of perdition, of sin and corruption, enemies of 
God, satellites of Satan in human flesh, monsters 
of bell, demons incarnate, stinking corpses, men 
issued from the pits of hell (these are the con- 
ductors of the national press), traitors, Jupas, 
led by the spirit of hell, and teachers of iniquity.”’ 


To the many Instances on record of ministers 
reducing their own salaries rather than burden 
their congregations, a correspondent in Virginia 
adds another, which is worthy of honorable 
mention. ‘* It has been my privilege,’ says our 
correspondent, “to sit under the ministry of 
one, for the past nine years, whose self-denial 
during that whole period has been persistent 
und remarkable. In taking charge of a church 
enfeebled and broken by the war, in our gloom- 
lest season, he resigned a certain salary of $1800 
for $1000, part of this depending on the aid of 
our State mission ; afterward, under bis faithful 
and able ministry, the church became self-sus- 
taining, until the year before our great commer- 
cial panic, when the sum had been increased to 
$1200. Unwilling to oppress his people, who 
were very dear to him, he remitted already 
due, and reduced his salary to $1000.” 


Collectious are still making, with good suc- 
cess, for the building of a Christian college in 
Aintab, Central Turkey. The site has been 
Ne by Tana Errenvi, a wealthy Moslem. 

he people of Aintab have contributed $7000 iu 
gold; $20,500 have been contributed in En- 
gland, and $17,903 in the United States. It is 
prem to endow three professorships, to be 

nown as the Woolsey Professorship of Physical 
Science, the William Goodell Professorship of 
Ancient and Modern Lan es, the Rufue An- 
derson Professorship of Intellectual and Moral 
er For each of these $16,000 will be 
needed. Contributions may be sent to the Rev. 
C. TROWBRIDGE, Congregational House, Bus- 

vu. 


Avother tombstone difficulty has arisen in En- 
gland. A gentleman prepared a stone for the 
grave of bis sister, but the rector pronounced it 
**hideous,’’ and refused permission for its erec- 
tion in his church-yard. He insists that every 
stone placed in the church-yard shall have a 
cross upon it. The case will, it is thought, be 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The vicar’s rate at Halifax continues to make 
trouble. Quite lately some property which had 
been seized to pay it—a piece of cloth, a rock- 
ing-chajr, and a looking-glass—was to be sold 
by auction. A placard was put up all over the 
town having on it, ‘“* Wanted, an auctioneer who 
has lost all self-respect, to sell the poor man’s 

oods for the support of the rich man’s church.”’ 

he crowd hooted at the auctioneer, and drown- 
ed his voice with their yells. When the articles 
were knocked down, a rush was made for him 
and the distrainor, and but for the police both 
would have been seriously hurt. 


All the signs indicate the admission of the 
laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
Annual Conferences as well as to the General 
Conference, of which laymen are now regular! 
coustituted members. The Oregon, Cincinnatl, 
and Detroit Electoral Lay Conferences, which 
have recently met, have adopted resolutions ask- 
ing for this measure. There is also a strong de- 
termination toward the election of presiding 
elders by the Annual Conferences, when they 
shall be composed of ministerial and lay dcle- 
gales. 


One of the grievances of the incumbent of an 
Eoglish church living is the exorbitant tax 
which he mast pay, in the shape of fees to sun- 
dry officials, before he can fairly enter into pos- 
session. Parliament at ite late session under- 
took to deal with this evil, bat faltered. Little 
more was done than to provide, out of an unused 


missioners, for the salary of the judge appointed 
under the new Public Worship Regulation Law. 
A new bill in relation to fees is promised for the 
next session, will save the cler- 
gy from thirty to forty per cent. of the charges 
at present paid by them. 

It is rumored that a —_ Catholic Congress 
will be held during this season. A town in 
Northern France is suggested as the place. 
Catholic Congresses have already been held at 
Poitiers and Rheims. 


In connection with the increased interest in 
magne in the temperance reformation, espe- 
cially as manifested by the Church of England 
Society, the testimony of Colondl W. Roserts 
in relation to the effect of the reform in the East 
Indian army is important. He declares that to- 
tal abstinence has reduced crime in the Indian 
army in a marked manner, and has, besides, im- 
proved the health of the soldiers. 


The GuIBoRD case has aroased all Canada, and 
receives a large share of attention from the prees 
of the United States. The text of Bishop Bovur- 
GET’s letter to the Montreal Gazeffle contains this 

ssage: ‘* Measures had been taken that if the 

dy they were attempting to bury in the cem- 
etery had been so interred, in defiance of the 
laws of the Church, the place where it lay should 
be immediately interdicted, and looked upon 
henceforth as a cursed spot, to be held in execra- 
tion.’’ The remains of the wife of GuiBoRD, who 
died in the communion of the Church, already 
repose in this lot. Will the bishop interdict her 
resting-place too? or will he limit his maledic- 
tion to one half, quarter, or eighth of the Gr1- 
BORD inclosure? The papers of the Domiuion 
are very determined in their condemnation of 
the bishop’s proceedings. The British American 
Presbyterian says: ** Though it should take the 
whole military force of the Dominion or the em- 
pire, and though it should involve the sacrifice 
of thousands of lives, the supremacy of law must 
be vindicated, and mob violence stamped out. 
And this will be done without the whole force 
of the Dominion being needed, and without the 
sucrifice of thousands or even hundreds of lives. 
A few of the rascaldom of Montreal may, how- 
ever, have to be shot down, and if this is unhap- 
pily necessary, no doubt it will be done in due 
time. The issue is a very simple one, and we 
hope it will be settled in a manner so short, 
sharp, and decisive as will deter ever the igno- 
rant and fanatical canaille of Montreal from any 
desire to have it wnsettled for a lopg time to 
come.’’ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Groeer IIL, speaking to Archbishop Sutton respect- 
ing his mee Sa , made the remark, “1 believe your 
Grace haa better than a dozen?” “ No, sire,” lied 
the archbishop, “‘only eleven.” ‘“* Well,” replied the 
king, “isn’t that better than a dozen ?” 

This conversation was overheard in a barber's: 

Baruex. “ Thin out your hair a bit, Sir 7?” 

Customer. “ No, never mind. My wife attends to 
that. But just oil it weil.” 

An English witness, on entering the box, had a 
Testament presented to him, but he declined to be 
aworn, Being asked his reasons for refusing, he 
naively replied, “I'll tell a lie wi’ ony man i’ Eng " 
but I'll not swear to it.” 


Goop PLace ron Springs. 
A purchaser of a river-side property asked the estate 
agent if the river didn’t sometimes overflow ita banks. 
“Well,” responded he, “it lent one of those sickly 
streams that are always confined to their beds.” 

A whimsical comparison being made between a 
clock and a woman, Charles Fox observed that he 
thought the simile : “For,” eald he, “a clock 
serves to point out the hours, and a woman to make 
us forget them.” 


One Scotchman complained to another that he had 
got a ringing in his head. “Do ye ken the reason 
o’ that 7” asked the worthy crony. “No.” “Il tell 
ye—it's because it’s empty.” “And ha’e ye never a 
ringing in your head ?" quoth the other. “ No, never’ 
‘* And do ye ken the reason ?—because it’s cracked.” 


A country youth, who desired to know how to he- 
come rich, sent a shilling in answer to an advertise- 
ment, and received the following valuable recipe: 
“Increase your receipts, and expendi- 
tures. Work eighteen hours a day, live ou hash 
and oatmeal gruel.” 

Why are ripe potatoes in the ground like thieves 7~ 
Because they ought to be taken up. 

‘* How much did he leave ?” said a lady, on learning 
the death of a wealthy citizen. ‘“ Every thing,” re- 
sponded the lawyer; “he didwt tala a cent with 
him.” 


Two Irishmen were recently looking at people 
stretching a rope acrose the street from one house-top 
to another for of suspending a banner. 
Par. “Shureand what will they be afther a-doin’ at 
the tops of thim houses there 7” 
Mica. “ Faith an’ it’s a submarine telegraph they're 
afther puttin’ up, I suppose.” 


Tuz or Every Tutna—The letter g. 

A farmer once hired a Vermonter to assist in draw- 
ing logs. The Yankee, when there was a log to lift, 

enerally contrived to secure the arball end, for which 
the farmer rebuked him, and told him always to take 
the butt-end. Dinner came, and with it a sugar-loaf 
Indian pudding. Jonathan sliced off 4 generous por- 
tion of the largest part, giving the farmer a wink, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Always take the butt-erid !” 


Maten:.ess Misexy—Having a cigar and nothing to 


light it with. 


“What do you do for a living ?” asked a farmer of a 
burly yar who applied at his door for cold victuala 
and old clothes. “I don’t do nothing mach, but travel 
about,” was the answer. “ Are you at traveling ?” 
asked the farmer. “ Yes,” replied the beggar. “ n 
let’s see you travel,” said the farmer. 


In Seotland they have narrow open ditches which 
they call sheep draina. A man was riding a donkey 
across a sheep pasture, bat when the animal came to 
a sheep drain he would not go over it. So the man 
rode him back a short distance, tarned him round and 
applied the whip, thinking, of course, that the donkey, 
when going at the top of his speed, would jump the 
drain before he knewift. But notso. When the don- 
key got to the drain he stopped all of a sudden; and 
the man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. No sooner had 
he touched the ground than he got ap, and lookin 
the beast straight im the face, he eaid, “ Verra wee 


pitched ; but then boo rre ye gaun tee get ower yer - 


fund in the bands of Queen Auue’s Bounty Com- | eel? 
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“FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 


To the most of men there is no greater lux- 
ury in the world than a good clean shave; but 
there are few who enjoy the operation itself. 
Every thing Seaienesedberich it is disagreeable, 
from the initiatory application of the lather, to 
the last scrape of the glittering razor as it passes 
over the victim's throat. Of course, under the 
manipulations of a skillful, cleanly barber, the 
evil is greatly lessened; but with a careless, clum- 
sy fellow, who seldom washes his hands or hones 
his blades, the process is simply disgusting. For 
one to sit under one of these workmen, and have 
the soap rubbed indiscriminately into his mouth, 
nose, and ears, and even into the corners of his 
eyes, and then to be rasped with the edge of a 
dull razor till his face looks as if it had been 
scratched bythe cats, is positively unendurable. 
One such shave is enough for a lifetime. ‘lo 
nervous, timid people the process is really dread- 
ful. To have an “‘artist” playing about one’s 
fuce with a razor, and at the same moment look- 
ing out of the window to see what is going on in 
the street, is enough to frighten a man of the 
strongest nerves. What if the razor should slip 
while the barber’s head is turned? Nobody 
wants to lose the end of his nose or the tip of 
his ear, or have his jugular severed, simply for 
the amusement of the man who shaves him. 

Bat, take it all in all, the barber's shop of to- 
day is a great improvement on the one of fifty 
years ago. ur superb double-page engraving 
shows the old-fashioned way. None of your 
finely upholstered chairs, adjustable at any angle 
to suit the comfort of the sitter, but a plain, 
hard-seated arm-chair, with a straight back, and 
no support for the head and shoulders. No bay- 
rum or scented powder, no pomade or cosmetic, 
from the hand of the barber. When the shaving 
was done each man washed his own face in clear 
water, dried it before the glass with the shop fow- 
el, paid his penny, and departed. 


THE LADY IN NO. 7. 


PART L—A PRETTY WOMAN IN NEED OF 
OCCUPATION. 

care whether this Miss Hester Dal- 
las is handsome or not,” said Mrs. Cope; but she 
was interested all the same. 

She had fastened a searlet bow in her glossy 
Ulack hair, and been mindful of the becoming 
hue of her morning dress, but the gentlemen hac 
all departed their several ways, and the result 
was unsatisfactory. The pretty woman had ac- 
cepted John’s parting kiss rather indifferently 
when he went down town; then she had dusted 
and re-arranged the ornaments of her rooms, 
consisting chiefly of her wedding presents in blue 
bottles and filigree boxes, and at nine o'clock 
she sat down, with a yawn of listless ennui. 
Mrs. Cope was the lady in No. 7, as the occu- 
pant of the third story front, Mrs, ‘Tartar, the 
landlady, having numbered her doors, after the 
manner of hotel. corridors—a fancy which did 
nobody any harm. 

What next? She had not a single wholesome 
duty to perform. No wearisome drudgery of 
housekeeping for her, if vou please; no delin- 
quent servants, no cook-books for literature, no 
hearth-stone to keep sacred and cheerful for the 
husband toiling at his desk in a dingy office all 
day. ‘These butterflies must spread their span- 
gled wings in the desultory flight of their own 
fancy. ‘The soul of Mrs. Cope revolted at the 
idea of leaving city streets for’ a dull country 
suburb, where John could afford to dwell under 
his own vine and fig-tree. What should she 
do, left alone all day to gaze at the sky and 
trees, without the zest imparted to her present 
existence by visits to Stewart's, Macy's, and 
Nyle's? 

A stealthy sound at the door attracted her at- 
tention, and a note slipped under the crack. She 
looked at it askance, blushed, dimpled imto smiles, 
and opened the mysterious missive. It was de- 
lightfully naughty to receive a note under the 
door instead of in a more legitimate manner ; 
altogether wrong, and she should tell him so. 
What woald John think? Be offended, no 
doubt, when there was really no harm. John 
must not know. There! 

The note suggested that if Mrs. Cope happen- 
ed to be passing Tiffany's at four o'clock, the 
writer would do himself the pleasure of taking 
her to see Gustave Doré’s picture, then on exhi- 
bition. 

Animation succeeded ennui in a trice. The 
iady put on her new hat with the coquettish 
plume, and surveyed herself in the mirror. One 
‘an not be young and pretty but once, with a 
straight little nose, piquant face, and arch black 
eyes; and it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence whether one happens to meet Frank Thorn- 
ton in taking a walk or not. 

Totty Blake climbed the stairs, humming a 
tune and swinging a very dilapidated doll by 
one leg. Mrs. Blake was asking Miss Aspen if 
she thought Mrs. Cope should always have her 
parlor swept first, when there were older board- 
ers in the house. Totty interrupted the confer- 
ence with, 

** Frank Thornton was on his knees poking 
somefin under the door. I seen him.” 

** What door, darling ?” inqaired Miss Aspen. 

**No. 7,” replied Totty, promptly, searching 
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for nuts and crackers on the bureau wherewith 
to allay the pangs of hunger. 

The two ladies looked at each other in silence. 

**Do you know any thing about the young 
lady who is to occupy the hall bedroom ?* Mrs. 
Blake finally inquired. 

** Her name is Hester Dallas, and she is an art 
student,” replied Miss Aspen, who always knew 
every thing. , 

Totty was a boarding-house child, small, pale, 
shrewd, imbibing knowledge from many sources, 


and of truly varied experience for a maiden of 
five years. She was not to be deceived by ap- 
pearances, or bribed by candy from pursuing her 
own ends when her interest was aronsed. Still 
munching her crackers, she descended slowly to 
Dr. Holland’s office to while away an hour perch- 
ed at his table on a stool, watching him write, 
or arrange funny little bottles. Here she found 
her master, and respected him accordingly. The 
young physician was kind to his tiny visitor, bat 
the small fingers dared not stray toward the un- 


iy B 


known, and Miss Totty was 1ifted outside the 
door when her company was considered no lon- 
ger desirable, 

** There's somebody comin’, and she ain't rich, 


| 


coz she has the nine-dollar-a-week room.” re- | 
marked the engaging child, hopping across the had a roof like a tea-tray, paused at the door, 
_and a young lady, who had been inciosed after 


| threshold of the office. 


** How wise we are!” said the doctor, shaking 
a vial warningly. ‘* When little girls know too 
much, we sometimes pickle them in bottles like 
this.” 


Totty’s eves grew round with horror, and she 
edged cautiously nearer the door, to be prepared 
for the worst in case her medical friend shoul! 
decide upon making mince-meat of her. 

A modest vehicle. known as a “‘erystal,” which 


the manner of a fly in amber by the glass sides, 
descended, Evidently there was some misun- 
derstanding. ‘The young lady shook her head, 
and held her purse firmly closed ; the driver blus- 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 
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tered, waxed insolent, one 
her traveling-bag. 


opened the front-door, 

out, speedily adjusting 
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A PAINTING BY 


id one red hand on 
nting excitement, 


Dr. Holland darted 


he girl, in a aweet 
ateach other. Dr. 
interesting rath- 


Svaving brown hair, 

a well-bred young 
which promised 
tphysician.ga keen 


F. Barnarp. | 


glance, good-tempered expression, and head rath- | 


er massive for the body supporting it. 

‘*Tf you are the new lady, vou may come in,” 
piped ‘Totty, shrilly, not to be left in the back- 
ground. 

‘*T am the new lady,” replied the stranger, 
smiling frankly. 

Dr. Holland went back to his office decided 
that she was beautiful. She had only to smile, 
revealing dazalingly white teeth, to persuade one 
of that fact. 


‘“ A strong, sensible, good face,” he solilo- 
quized, deliberately turning his overcoat wrong | 
side out. 

‘* Doin’ to wear it that way? 
er gravely watching the operation. | 

The doctor blushed, put on his hat, and went | 
to see his patients, unaccountably put ont by that | 
wise little face peering up at him. He was a 
man in good society, a rising physician, an ar- 
dent student, who had fought hard for every inch 
of ground gained, and he knew hosts of ladies. | 


said Totty, aft- | 


It was desirable that he should marry, and es- | 


tablish himself in life. Policy prompted the 


measure, but far down in the young mans heart 


was a shrine veiled from the busy world, where 


'he worshiped an ideal which, if never realized, 


kept his life pure. 
Hester Dallas was received by Mrs. Tartar in 
due form. She was a courageous girl, but she 
snecumbed before the landlady’s double chin, 
snapping eves, and black cap, as such waifs from 


the vast concourse of ‘‘ wandering Christians” as | ment. 
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were stranded beneath Mrs. Tartar’s roof usually 
did. Mrs, Tartar stood no nonsense from any 
body, and all day her sharp tongue sounded 
through the house, now sending ironical mes- 
sages to some intimidated boarder calculated to 
quell rebellion, now indulging in sharp rebuke 
to trembling menials. Only for her landlord, 
Dr. Holland, was reserved a honeyed sweetness 
which beguiled that young man into a firm faith 
in her sterling qualities. 

Hester was not to be daunted by trifles; the 
firm lips and bright eye indicated hope. She 
had come to the city to win her own way, and 
did not shrink from the prospect of hard work. 
The aspect of the little hall room imparted a 
chill, it was so dark and cheerless, with furni- 
ture that plainly told the melancholy tale of aue- 
tion sales, and a window affording a prospect of 
blank brick wall, clothes drying on lines, and 
vagabond cats with the appearance of being at 
odds with society. The girl was determined to 
conquer loneliness and discouragement. She 
arranged her modest worldly goods to the best 
advantage in this box of a chamber, and even 
hung a pen-and-ink sketch of Dallasville on the 
wall. The sketch was Hester's own work, and 
represented her native place. ‘There were the fa- 
miliar village street, with the factory and bridge, 
the old trees shading the Dallas homestead, and 
the church spire beyond. Hester rested her 
chin on her hand and wondered if she had 
made a mistake in refusing the young minister, 
leaving him to fall a prey inevitably to Aunt 
Mehitable’s tea parties and Phebe’s smiles. 
After all, she was grateful to him, if she could 
not love him. He had first discovered genius, 
not in the stiff studies modeled on the school- 
marm's drawing method, but iw the careless 
sketches fluttering between the pages of Lester’s 
text-book — glimpses of the world about her. 
The village did not know what to make of it 
when she departed to pursue her studies in the 
city, and doubted but the minister was to blame 
for putting new-fangled notions im her head. 
And, indeed, had not that conscientious young 
divine given rein to imagination in a way totally 
unexpected to himself when he bent over the 
sketches long, admiring them much, but admir- 
ing the artist more? Perhaps Aunt Mehitable 
knew best, after all. She encouraged Phoebe to 
purchase a new pink calico of a persuasive ped- 
dler, baked marvelous cake, and bided her time. 

Having completed her unpacking, Hester open- 
ed the door and peeped out. A fat little dog, 
with an abstracted, anxious expression of coun- 
tenance, was trotting up stairs. Without so 
much as a wag of the tail in acknowledgment 
of Hester's notice, the little dog went straight on 
nbout his business, and lay down on the rag be- 
fore the door of a room from whence proceeded 
the dismal wailing tones of a melodeon. Once 
established on the rug, the animal surveyed Hes- 


/ ter haughtily as a person with whom he had no 


acquaintance, and waited patiently for the open- 
ing of the door. Ah, Sandy, beautiful in thy 
comical ‘ugliness, with coat like a scrubbing- 
brush, to what perfection of sagaeity may not a 
Scotch terrier be trained, especially when he is 
a boarding-house dog! Safe to greet Mrs. Tar- 
tar with a fawning, servile mien as one having 
authority ; safe to carry one’s nose in the air as 
far as the chamber-maid is concerned; but only 
u dog of the best blood may judge which board- 
ers to tolerate, and which to snap at in dark cor- 
ners. ‘The wailing of the melodeon ceased, and 
Miss Aspen received her pet with effusion. Heés- 
ter returned to the contemplation of the brick 
wall, the cats, and the linen. 

**Are you goin’ to live here?” said a voice. 
Totty stood at her elbow. Hester smiled, and 
lifted the child on her lap. ‘The sharp young 
eves studied her with an aspect of owlish wis- 
dom. ‘* Who made your dress? I guess you did 
yourself; people do in the country. Ma goes to 
a dress-maker. Why do you have this mean lit- 
tle room? Can't you afford a larger one? Miss 
Aspen pays fifteen dollars a week—ever so much 
more nor you. She’s across old maid. I sha’n’t 
be an old maid. What have you got in your 
trunk ?” 

Poor Hester reddened under this volley of 
questions. ‘The small tormentor upset a box of 
colors, peeped into the bureau drawers, insisted 
upon turning the leaves of a drawing-book with 
fingers of questionable cleanliness, and crawled 
under the table to inspect a traveling-bag. In 
no other place does the enfant terrible wield such 
power as in the boarding-honse. 

“I think you had better go now, dear,” said 
Hester, mildly. 

Useless hint. Totty, with the contents of the 
bag poured-out in her lap, was trying to see 
throngh an ereglass. Inspiration led Hester to 
carry the war into the enemy's country. 

**Oh, what dear little blue boots!” she ex- 
claimed, artlessly. 

Up rose the child in her wrath, scattering 
Hester’s treasures on the floor. 

** You sha'n't look at [hate ’em! Old 
blue boots and a green gown, I don't match. 
You're a ngly thing to talk like that!” 

Away she stalked in high dudgeon, Hester 
having ignorantly jarred on a sensitive chord— 
the boots Totty was forced to wear; and Totty’s 
mamma always treated Hester with an icy re- 
serve ever after. A slight, real or imaginary, is 
always the spark which fires the magazine in the 
maternal bosom. 

The lady in No. 7 donned the becoming hat 
and went out, the charm of novelty and the zest 
of excitement imparting an interest to her walk. 
Tro be sure she was about to meet a very com- 
monplace young»man whom she saw daily, and 
if he had imvited her to see the picture by any 
ordinary means, the affair would have been tame’ 
enough. How different the secret anderstanding 

the stolen pleasure requiring. the most delicate 
adjustment not to prove a chilling disappoint- 
What if she met John? What if some 
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friend claimed her companionship? Glancing 
nervously around corners, and searching the 
faces she met apprehensively, the pretty woman 
reached her destination. Four o'clock, and no 
cavalier. She pouted, and went shopping down 
the street. Returning at a quarter past the 
hour, and finding vo cavalier, she went shop- 
ping up the street. Failing on both occasions, 
she proceeded to the gallery, where the rustle of 
a catalogue, the sound of a step, made her start 
in expectation. No cavalier. The lady in No. 
7 walked homeward with a very long face in- 
deed. She would like to have seen Jolin equally 
remiss in keeping an appointment with herself! 
It happened that Frank Thornton, on quitting 
the office of Bullion & Co. that day, where he 
was clerk, to refresh himself with oysters on the 
half shell and ale at noon, had encountered John 
Cope. With a preoccupied frown, seeing noth- 
ing about him, John Cope had passed the slim 
and dapper Frank, oblivious of his salutation. 
The market value of cotton lay heavy on Jolin’s 


mind just then, but the young gentleman em- | 


ployed by Bullion & Co., 
glance at Mr. Cope’s stalwart form, concluded 
not to take Mrs. Cope to see the great Durée 
picture. 

The lady in No. 7 looked at him beneath her 
lashes archly at dinner-time. 

“What a fine day we have had!” she said, 
sweetly. 

** Yes, awfully busy, 
constrainedly. 

Poor fellow! he had been kept in the office 
Jate, then. She dropped her fan on the stuirs ; 
the gentleman stooped for it. 

*T am disengaged on Monday,” 
pered. 

** Very sorry, I’m sure, but I can't really—” 
began the cavalier, awkwardly, when she cut 
him short with a slight toss of the head, and re- 
joined her husband in the lower hall. 

*“*If I ever saw a blind mole, it’s that John 
Cope,” soliloquized Miss Aspen, who had been 
gazing down on the scene over the balusters. 

Frank Thornton had the misfortune to sit 
opposite a woman scorned that night, which 
did not improve the flavor of Mrs. Tartar’s vi- 
ands. A young lady with short curling hair oc- 
cupied a place beside him. ‘There was no mis- 
tress at the board; Mrs. Tartar confined her ex- 
ertions to some desultory skirmishing in the but- 
ler’s pantry, when she was present at all. Frank 
Thornton ventured to urge Hester’s acceptance 
of a plate of hot water with islands of carrot 
floating therein, which was dignified by the name 
of soup. Result: Mrs. Cope turned with the 
most flattering interest to Tom Boyle, and wish- 
ed to know if he had yet seen the Doré picture 
which she had been admiring that afternoon. 
Dr. Holland came late, flushed and tired after 
the day's labor, but he felt a certain satisfaction 
that the new arrival had been placed at his right 
hand. 

**How do you Jike Miss Dallas?” inquired 
Tommy Boyle, in the doctor's office, after din- 
ner. 

Immensely,” replied Frank, with real or af- 
fected fervor. ‘* You fellows may look out for 
yourselves; I intend to cut in and win in that 

uarter.”” 

Dr. Holland laughed the good-humored, half- 
ironical laugh of a man who considers the world 
a wide enough place for all to pursue separate 
aims without collision, Tommy Boyle .edden- 


muttered Mr. Thornton, 


she whis- 


* ed slightly 


** We shull see,” he responded, stiffly, straight- 
ening his trim little form. 

Tommy had a fair, open countenance, with 
flaxen hair parted in the middle, and mild blue 
eyes. He was one of the most persuasive of lace 
salesmen, aud could charm ladies into any ex- 
travagance. 

“ T wish you would take me to the theatre to- 
night, John,” said Mrs. Cope, plaintively. 

**T am too fagged,” replied John, tartly. 

**Perhaps you will oblige me by removing 
your feet from my best chair, as I expect com- 
pany,” said the little wife, with sarcastic polite- 
ness, 

John was very tiresome, there could be no, 
doubt about that fact. Other men went out in 
the evening, while he sat smoking his cigar and 
reading the newspaper without uttering a word. 
For her own part, the lady in No. 7 liked some- 
thing ‘* going on.” She was ready to pursue that 
intangible will-o’-the-wisp, excitement, through 
bog and bramble. John groaned, withdrew his 
slippers from the best chair, gathered himself 
up, and greeted Hester Dallas with a constrain- 
ed smile, listening abstractedly, replying at ran- 
dom, lohging to return to his newspaper. Mrs. 
Cope’s husband spent the evening without satis- 
faction to himself or his company. Was it for 
this result, John Cope, that you returned to your 
native town down on the coast, in the midsum- 
mer holidays, and beheld ‘Tildy Crane perched 
in the bows of a bout, siren fashion, to lure you 


tious dreams. ‘True to ber instincts, the country 
girl who has no intellectual resources will be- 
come the most tenacious city resident, spurning 
the green fields from whence she came if she 
may have in exchange hot, dusty streets, noise, 
and moving crowds. J ulia, in the Hunchback, 
constantly reproduces the familiar image ; from 
simple muslin-clad maiden to haughty patroness 
of milliners, the transition is natural. So John 
Cope, weary and dull, sat in the corner, while bis 
wife sparkled and beamed on Tommy Boyle and 
Dr. Holland, using every sentence as a barbed 
arrow to slight the guilty Frank ‘Thornton, who 
chatted comfortably with Hester Dallas over a 
book of engravings. 

Mr. Cope could not repress a sigh of relief 
when the door closed on his guests at eleven 
o'clock, His wife, laying aside her a 
manner, yawned. John patted the little 
tenderly with his broad palm. 

**T can not help thinking, dear, how much 


There's a cottage over on the Jersey side—” 


| happier we should be in a home of our own. 


after a reflective | 
_ agent wants to cheat you into taking it. 
_ Swampcott has been to see me to-day. 


**Oh, I dare say,” interrupted Matilda. ‘*Some 
Miss 
The chil- 
dren have all had chills out in that lovely spot 
where you wished to move last spring, and the 
cook threatened Mrs. Swampcott with a flat-iron 
while the gentlemen were at their business in 
town. I suppose you wish me to be murdered 
like that, left all alone.” | 

John knocked the ashes out of his meerschaum, 


and laid it away. The act was eloquent. A fur- 


row grew in his brow; he looked every day of 


his thirty-five years. 'Matilda studied the car- 
pet sullenly, wondering how she could punish 
Frank Thornton further for the unwarrantable 
slight he had put upon her. She did not under- 
value John; indeed, the very triumph of having 
captured him made her long for fresh conquests. 
Possibly some sting of conscience made her take 
refuge in further upbraiding. 

“I suppose you can shut yourself up and live 


over the waters to the Sunday-school picnic? | 
Was it the glamour of sunset on the harbor, crim- | 


son and gold, or the sparkling beauty alone of 
the little face beneath the straw hat, which caught 


your fancy, plain, sober John, just freed from the | 


tread-mill of work ? 
to do with these things than we realize. Wooed 
and won was ‘Tildy at that pleasant season, mak- 
ing all speed to quit the little brown house where 
Mrs. Crane did the village dress-making. John, 
while indulging in love's sweet follies, might still 


pride himself in the wisdom of his choice. 


Tildy was used to poverty and the little brown 
house; she would know the value of money, ap- 
preciate the home which he would prepare in the 
suburbs of the great city. 

Not so; John Cope’s charming bride from 
Fishport must see the world, must board in the 
heart of the metropolis, since she can not afford 
an establishment on the Avenue; must linger, 
fascinated, about the shop windows of her ambi- 


Time and place have more | 


like a hermit, if you choose. You might as well, 
if you can not treat people more civilly than you 
have this evening.” 

“*What have I done that was uncivil?” in- 
quired John, in dismay. ‘‘It is rather hard to 
be obliged to relinquish one’s newspaper, and 
have one's best cigars appropriated, only to be 
accused of rudeness afterward by the wife of 
one’s bosom.” 

** You make me very unhappy, because I can 
never, suit you,” sobbed Matilda, yielding to a 
sudden tempest of tears. 

“*There, there! you shall go to the theatre 
to-morrow.” 

In the mean while Mrs. Cope’s guests went 
their several ways. ‘Tommy Boyle and Frank 
Thornton ascended to upper regions, where they 
occupied the sane apartment, shared each oth- 
er's secrets, borrowed each other's gloves, and 
were inseparable chums. 

Hester Dallas was sv much pleased with her 
city acquaintances that she immediately entered 
them on the first page of a new diary she was 
prepared to keep. ‘The young physician return- 
ed to his office, adjusted the Argand burner, and 
prepared to devote an hour to the work he was 
writing. This was the path he had marked out 
for himself—to delineate a pet medical theory in 
his own fashion, and look well to the links and 
joints of his afmor before challenging criticism. 
With what enthusiasm had he received the in- 
spiration for his book from a chance word of an- 
other's a year ago! and how had he searched li- 
braries ever since— ark mines of drose—for hid 
one gem of truth! The papers scattered about 
him, here held by an elastic band, there im- 
prisoned by a weight, meant erder to him, al- 
though it would have puzzled a casual reader to 
find beginning or end. Some time methodical 
arrangement of page and chapter would result 
from these scraps, these odds and ends of ideas 
and facts. 

Dr. Holland paused, with pen poised over a 
fresh sheet, diverted from sober labor by the 
idlest fancy. A fair, serious face, framed in 
wavy hair, grew out of the shadows beyond the 
radiance of light, became a presence, intangible 
yet real, gazing into his soul. Absurd! Totty 
was so droll about the coat. 


PART 0.—HESTER DALLAS MAKES MISCHIEF. 


Two months later Hester Dallas paused in the 
hall one day, with a curious expression of timid- 
ity and irresolution on her face. She had just 
raised her hand to tap on Dr. Holland's door, 
when Totty Blake, fresh from a visit to the 
lower regions which had left traces of molasses 
and coal dust on her pinafore, appeared on the 
scene. 

** Are vou after Dr. Holland, really ?” inquired 
the boarding-house child, with considerable ex- 
citement ; ** Miss Aspen says so.’ 

Hester's sole response was to dart swiftly up 
stairs, with burning cheeks and fluttering heart. 
To be accused of pursuing a man, hunting him 
down, was unbearable! Fate ordained that she 
should meet Tommy Boyle on the landing. 

** Mr. Boyle, would you like to accompany me 
to the exhibition to-night ?” she inquired, hur- 
riedly. 

“With great pleasure,” replied Tommy, with 
& Suavity of manner pussibly acquired at the lace 
counter. 

** Well ?” said the lady in No. 7, interrogative- 
ly, thrusting forth her head from the door. 

**T have invited Mr. Boyle,” replied Hester, 
with that grand aspect of indifference sometimes 
assumed by voung women to conceal a twinge 
of regret. She regained her own apartment with 
asigh. She was unaccountably disappointed that 
Tommy Boyle was to be her escort. What would 
he think ? She coald not be accused of chasing 
him, at least. The lady in No. 7 had advised 
not inviting Frank Thornton ; he was so vain, and 


| apt to think that girls were falling in love with 


-him, she said. Either of the other gentlemen 


would serve better, if Hester would accept her 
opinion. 

These were wonderful days to the girl from 
Dallasville. She seemed to have entered anoth- 
er sphere from her former life; her nature was 
unfolding, climbing nearer the goal set up by the 
young minister. What to her were Mrs. Tartar’s 
idiosyncrasies in bread and gravy when she might 
daily enter the temple and worship art, even striv- 
ing to eatch the fleeting shadow of glory on her 
own canvas? Was there any other mecentive to 
kindle interest in her fellow-creatures? Hester 
was quite a belle in the boarding-honse, owing to 
a combination of circumstances. Frank Thorn- 
ton, the gay Lothario of the mansion, was on! 
too glad to accept as cat’s-paw the new girl, 
when the intention of the lady in No. 7 to flirt 
with him e alarmingly apparent. Tommy 
Boyle was the sheep that followed, one young 
man being sure to appreciate a lady if she has 
succeeded in firing the devotion of another. Dr. 
Holland went and came, sometimes indulging in 
a brief talk with the artist by the parlor window, 
and many books—Hamerton, Ruskin, and Taine 
—found their way into her hands from his libra- 

Hester was more than pleased; she was a 
little awe-struck, her good common-sense being 
held in thrall by the novelty of such attentions. 
She regarded Frank respectfully as a well-dressed 
city man, and Tommy became in her eyes a vet- 
eran of society, after a nonchalant description 
on his part of how the beau monde did things at 
Newport. 

“She's a nice girl. Pity she is so plain, 
though,” said the lady in No, 7 to Miss Aspen, 
who shook her head sympathetically. 

**And I dare say she needs to marry well,” 
added Miss Aspen. ‘* Artists are usually poor, 
you know.” 

‘Then she went down stairs and told Mrs. Blake 
that the lady in No. 7 was so jealous of Hester 
that she would drive her out of the house sooner 
or later. 

Tommy Boyle was resplendent in evening cos- 
tume at dinner, which gave him the appearance 
of a pigeon with swelling plumage. Hester, in 
her best gown, with a pink ribbon at the throat, 
had a discomforted aspect. Unconscious of evil, 
Frank gayly accosted his room-mate. 

** Going out ?” 

“* Yes,” replied Mr. Boyle, with conscious tri- 
uinph. 

“*Is it an opera hight?” persisted the obtuse 
Frank. 

** Not that I am aware of,” was the superior 
response. 

Mrs. Cope, demurely quiet during the meal, 
held an arrow in her quiver. 

** Miss Dallas has invited Mr. Boyle to escort 
her to the exhibition. Her teacher is on the 
committee.” 

Thus the bolt fell. Tommy Boyle was the 
chosen escort. A blank astonishment on Frank's 
face was reflected in a shade of anger on the doc- 
tor’s. In their separate ways the two young men 
were chafed by this slight. Frank Thornton had 
not supposed that the girl lived who would pass 
him by. Mrs. Cope was laughing at him, and 
his vanity writhed under her mischievous glance. 
The doctor destroyed the image he had set up 
with sudden wrath and a pain he had not sup- 
posed himself capable of feeling. Not that he 
cared for Hester in the least. He was interested 
in her studies (like the minister), and was disap- 

inted to see her lower herself in this way, for 
it was lowering in a woman who could appreciate 
Ruskin and Taine to make a companion of dull 
Tommy Boyle. In this black mood—as fine a 
specitnen of jealousy as could be desired—the 
physician sat down to the great work. He could 
not resist dashing off the familiar lines : 

Woman's faith, and woman's 
Write the characters in dust.” 
Then he took a volume of Browning, purchased 
as a gift for guilty Hester, and inserted the slip 
of paper between the leaves. 
ester, having with the aid of the lady in No. 
7 thrown down this a se of discord, was mov- 
ing among a crowd of strangers, absent-minded 
and dejected, yet striving to make reparation to 
her escort for disloyal thoughts by forced 
gayety of manner. It was pleasant to see the 
pride of Tommy Boyle, most trim and gallant 
of little cavaliers, in pointing out notabilities 
and criticising jewels, Then he must needs 
launch recklessly into ice-cream afterward, yet 
ungrateful Hester could not but picture the de- 
light of having another in his place. 

Two moody young men appeared at Mrs. Tar- 
tar’s breakfast table next morning. Mrs. Cope 
drew out Tommy as to the previous evening, 
who, unconscious of impending storms, replied 
with all possible enthusiasm. 

** We are quits!” flashed the black eyes across 
the table at Frank Thornton. 


PART IIL—IN A CLOSET. 


Hester went to her studies with lagging interest. 

** Follow me!” cried Mrs. Cope, that same aft- 
ernoon. 

** What is the matter?” asked Hester, startled 
and confused. 

**Never mind. Come.” Mrs. Cope led the 
way, with a cautious gesture of warning in pass- 
ing omnipresent Miss Aspen’s door, to the story 
above. 

Hester followed in wondering silence. 

*“*T want to show vou a picture on Frank 
Thornton's wall. Bridget told me all about it,” 
giggled Mrs. Cope. suppose it is the face 
of the girl he is engaged to marry.” 

‘“* Surely we have no right to come here,” hes- 
itated her bewildered companion. 

**Oh, nonsense! It is hanging there for all 
to see. Do not be so silly,” and the elder wom- 
an dragged her unwilling recruit into the cham- 
ber. 

On the'wall Hester beheld a large photograph, 
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with a bow of blue ribbon ininsiine from the 
frame; but before she could determine on the 
beauty of the face, loud voices and rapid steps 
were heard on the stairs. Heavens! the young 
men were coming home earlier than usual]. Mrs. 
Cope seized Hester’s hand and darted into the 
closet, palpitating with terror at the situation. 

**I should like to know what you mean?” de- 
manded Tommy, hotly. 

**Tt’s nothing to me what you do,” returned 
Frank, in that cool, sneering tone which is like 
pouring molten lava onafire. ‘*Of course you 
may go where you're asked, only I should prefer 
to escort a girl with more style than Hester has 
to a fashionable gathering.” 

‘*Humph! sour grapes,” retorted Tom. 

*“*Oh, don't try to come that game now; it's 
80 absurd, my boy,” said Frank, in languid pro- 
test. “oy can escort the Dasher girls any time 
in swell style if I choose. I'm only too glad the 
artist did not ask me. I shouldn't have known 
exactly how to get out of it without hurting her 
feelings.” 

** Where is the new coat, Frank ?” 

Dr. Holland had also appeared. Hester grew 
cold from head to foot with anger and disgust. 
Mrs. Cope clung to her desperately. 

eg they open the door I shall die,” she whis- 


** What a stunning garment!” said Tommy, 
jeeringly, evidently referring to the new coat. 

bs Tom is out of temper, doctor, because I 
said—” 

** Sour grapes,” snapped Tom. 

** Will you allow me to finish, Sir?” said Frank. 

**No; I've stood your bullying all the way 
home, and your taunting remarks. She's a nice 
girl. I don’t call her a beauty, of course, still—” 

**T never said she was not a nice girl, mind,” 
interposed Frank. ‘* She would be a nicer one, 
though, if she wasn’t so much under the thumb 
of that silly woman in No.7. By Jove! she's 
fond of making eyes at a fellow, or I'm mis- 
taken.” 

“You're a brute,” said Tommy Boyle. 

“Insult a man of your own size if you must 
be impudent,” retorted Frank. 

** Silence!" interposed Dr. Holland, sternly. 
** Remember that you are discussing ladies.” 

**Women are the mischief of boarding-houses,” 
muttered Frank. Then they all went down to 
dinner. 

Mr. Cope was absent on business; Mrs. Cope 
had a headache. 

** Where is Miss Dallas?” inquired Mrs. Tar- 
tar from the pantry, flourishing a carving-knife. 

“* She's sick too,” said the servant. 

Totty Blake, with a napkin tucked under her 
chin, sat in her high chair, beating the table with 
a spoon in defiance of etiquette. 

**No, they ain’t sick, neither,” said Totty. 
**T guess they staid to-day in Frank's room, coz 
they both came out of the closet together.” 

Fancy the constrained silence which descend- 
ed on three of Mrs. Tartar’s boarders ! 

When John Cope returned from his journey 
he was greeted by a very meek and humble lit- 
tle woman. ‘The lady in No. 7 had remained in 
a state of blockade for a week, Bridget acting as 
jailer. 

** John, would you like the cottage on the Jer- 
sey side? I've been thinking that it might be 
nice, too. I'm tired of city life.” 

The battle of words raged high on the upper 
floor, where brotherly love had dwelt so recent! 
Tom and Frank had supposed that nothing mao F 
ever come between them, and, behold, a woman 
had interposed. There was a stately politeness 
of demeanor manifested in public; never before 
had Mr. Boyle been so anxious that Mr. Thorn- 
ton should be helped to butter, or Mr. Thornton 
evinced equal solicitude as to the amount of 
sugar in Mr. Bovle’s cup of coffee. Once up 
stairs the price of cigars, or the political ques- 
tion as to whether the President would run an- 
other term or not, was sufficient to fire the train 
of smouldering wrath, and the battle was revived 
with ardor. Goethe said, ‘‘ Nothing distresses 
me more than to see men torment each other, 
particularly when in the flower of their age, in 
the very season of pleasure, they waste their few 
short days of sunshine in quarrels.” Frank 
Thornton crushed his hat over his eyes one 
morning, and departed without the ceremony of 
leave-taking. And by a singular coincidence 
Tommy Boyle close the same day for a similar 
mancwuvre. Mrs. Tartar was justly aggravated 
by the proceeding, and went about uttering dark 
threats as to the treatment any lady deserved 
who had robbed her of two steady boarders. 
Nor was the blow lessened by the fact that 
Tommy had flitted across the way to a rival 
house, thus exposing Mrs. Tartar to the derision 
of the street. 

Totty Blake and the boarding-house dog kept 
up stairs in those days. 

Hester Dallas, humiliated and distressed, went 
her way, always darting past the office door, and 
avoiding the doctor. ‘That was the heaviest 
trial of all; she could no longer look this man 
in the face. What must he think of her? A 
gulf of impenetrable reserve had opened between 
them, and Hester obstinately refused to accept 
any bridge courtesy or compassion offered. He 
was sorry for her, possibly, because she had fool- 
ishly placed herself in a contemptible position. 

It was a dark, stormy afternoon, with rain and 
sleet incrusting the pavement, when Hester issued 
forth from the art school. At the corner the 
wind lay in wait, pounced on her, and almost 
wrence hed her umbrella away. A larger um- 
brella was held over her head, her hand was 
drawn through a protecting arm, and Dr. Hol- 
land said, quietly, 

** Let me take care of you.” 

Hester gave a little gasp and looked at him 
furtively. What she read in his clear honest 


eyes made her cheeks glow like a rose. 
Select another house, Mrs. Tartar, for a pair 
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of lovers are coming through the storm sheltered 
by one umbrella, and Dr. Holland will require 
his own in the autumn. 

Who will then be able to recognize the small 
brick tenement within hearing of Eighth Avenue’s 
jangling bells, so lately the realm of disorder 
and conflicting elements? Plants will thrive in 
the windows where Totty Blake once p 
her intrusive little nose against every pane, and 
the walls will bloom with the sketches of the 

oung wife's tender fancy, while over all will 
fined the peaceful influence, the sacred seciusion 
needful to sweeten every life, of a home. 


THE NEWSBOYS’ EXCURSION. 


Tue newsboys of New York had a jolly good 
time on Saturday, September 4, when Mr. GeorGe 
F. Witurams, of the Herald, took them all on a 
free excursion to Oriental Grove, Long Island. 
Thirteen hundred and forty-six of them assem- 
bled in front of the City Hall at half past seven 
in the morning, where they were formed into 
column ten abréast on the plaza by the mana- 
ger, assisted by Captain Leary, of the Twenty- 
sixth Precinct, and a full detail of officers of his 
command. The column was headed by the Gov- 
ernor’s Island Band, and, with banners and flags 
flying, a start was effected at eight o'clock for 
Pier 39, East River, where the barge Republic 
was waiting to receive its living freight. 

The lines were cast off from the wharf at a 

little after nine o'clock, and the voyage was be- 
gun. Shortly after getting into mid-stream, and 
when opposite the floating docks, an incident 
occurred which showed the thoroughly careless 
nature of the boys and their dare-devil spirit, 
which was that three of them jumped overboard 
from the upper deck, and swam for the shore like 
60 Many water-rats, without even taking off their 
clothes. ‘The incident exhibited also the perfect 
discipline maintained by the manager. No panic 
orexcitementensued. The steamer was stopped, 
the boat which is always towing astern of the 
barge with a boatman on the watch was at once 
cast loose, and chase given for the young imps, 
who were overtaken and returned on board the 
barge. No further attempts of the kind were 
made. 
Oriental Grove was made shortly before noon, 
when, as each boy passed ashore, he was given a 
large double-roll sandwich. A rush for the beach 
was then made, and, almost before the time could 
be counted, over a thousand little naked forms 
were seen splashing in the water, which at once 
became converted into a sea of white foam. Some 
of the more daring swam out to the head of the 
dock, which they climbed like so many cuts, 
seeking the loftiest spiles to mount for a dive. 
Some even carried their daring, in spite of the 
most constant watching, so far as to climb to the 
hurricane deck of the barge, and from there to 
jump down into the water, turning somersets as 
they descended. In fact, it seemed almost as 
though the water with a majority of the young 
urchins was an element in which they partly 
lived, so loath were they to leave it. 

**Punch and Judy” and a number of sleight-of- 
hand performances were exhibited over and over 
again, to the intense satisfaction of the boys, who 
showed their appreciation of the performance by 
applauding each and every point made. ‘The re- 
call was sounded at two o'clock, and within half 
an hour every one was on board. Each boy on 
re-embarking was given another sandwich and a 
mug of lemonade, which were disposed of with 
an appetite sharpened by the swim and the raim- 
ble in the grove. On the homeward trip singing 
and marching were the order again, and the fun 
was kept up until the barge was made fast at the 
pier at the foot of Dover Street. During the 
afternoon all hands were furnished with the great 
treat of the day, viz., a large plate of ice-cream 
and a “‘ big” slice of sponge-cake. ‘The faces of 
the boys as they were eating their cream made 
up a picture that no pen can describe. ‘I'he cost 
of the day for all expenses was a trifle over $700. 
Our artist, who accompanied the excursionists, 
has grouped a number of the characteristic 
sketches on page 804. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE precise date at which the American tur- 
key was introduced (probably from Mexico) into 
Europe has always been a matter of some uncer- 
tainty, its arrival in France having been ascribed 
to the action of the Jesuits. It formed a con- 
apicuous part in the nuptial feast of CHaxLes 
IX., in 1570. A much earlier mention of this 
bird has, however, been found in a manuscript 
recently printed in France, where in 
VILLE’s diary, under date of December 27, 1555, 
he speaks of having brought to him an Indian 
cock and hen. Probably that bird must have 
been known for some time, from this casual 
mention, as the same journal contains notices 
in detail of new forms of animal and vegetable 
life which had attracted attention. 


In consequence of rumors that the practice of 
vivisection has been greatly abused in Enyland 
in medical schools and lecture-rooms for the 
purpose of showing useless and exceedingly 
ey experiments in public, a movement nd 
ately been gaining ground in that country for 
its legislative restriction. In order to ascertain 
whether any or what kind of legislation is need- 
ed, a Royal Commissign has been appointed, 
consisting of Lord Lord 
LEIGH, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., Sir 
J.B. M.P., Professor F.R.S., 
Professor Exicusen, F.R.S., and Mr. R. H. Her- 
TON. 


In an address on the climatology of Florida, 
recently delivered by Dr. BaLpwin, the author 
— some interesting statistics, whose value 
8 indicated by the fact that they are based upon 
thirty-six years’ meteorological observations, 
recorded by himself, at Jacksonville, together 
with numerous shorter records from the sta- 
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tions in other portions of the State. He states 
that the first frost has occurred in the fall in 
October four times in the course of these rec- 
ords, in November sixteen times, and in Decem- 
ber seven times. There have been several years 
in which there have been no frosts in October. 
There have been three years in which none have 
occurred in November or December. Of late 
frosts he says that there have been very few in 
April, and none afterthat. The latest on record 
is that on the 28th of April, 1858. There have 
been but four Aprils and but four Octobers in 
which frosts have been recorded. From these 
statements an idea can be formed of the average 
amounts of freezing weather in winter. Frosty 
days occur, on the average, about five days in 
each of the months of December and January. 
As to clear days, he states that from November 
to March there is an average of twenty clear 
days per month, but for June, July, August, 
September, and October an average of from sev- 
enteen to nineteen days. Of rainy days there 
are in January six or seven, February three or 
four, March five or six, and December five. ‘I 
judge,”’ Dr. BALDWIN says, “‘ that, on the whole, 
the preponderance of clear over rainy and cloudy 
days speaks decidedly in favor of our climate as 
being characterized by a fair amount of pleasant 
weather. The excessively cloudy weather of 
January, 1875, is a marked exception to all for- 
mer years since my residence in Florida, and 
has most probably resulted from some general 
disturbance of the atmosphere, which bas pro- 
duced such intense cold in the Northern States 
as will probably be remembered hereafter as one 
of those cold winters which at long intervals 
will visit a country, and which on many accounts 
may be considered as « ‘ blessing in disguise.’” 


It is an interesting fact in the history of the 
domestication of animals among the ancients 
that the Egyptians bred several species, and 
kept them in large numbers, which are not now 
employed in any part of the world. Among 
these are the Addax and Beisa antelopes, the 
gazelle, or Dorcas antelope, and the Kobe ante- 
lope. The evidence of this is found, together 
with much else connected with the history of 
the ancient Egyptians, in the pictures on the 
tombs, where flocks of these animals are repre- 
sented, with others, receiving the attentions of 
the farmer and herdsman. About 1800 years 
before the Christian era, however, these repre- 
seutations were fewer and fewer in number, and 
after that time their occurrence in relation to 
domestic animals seems to have ceased. 


Mr. J. MatTHEew Jones gives an account ofa 
very remarkable flight of small yellow butter- 
flies, Terias lisa, of the family Pieridae, which vis- 
ited the Bermuda Islands on the Ist of October, 
1874. Their number was so great that their first 
appearance was that of a cloud coming in from 
the northwest, and when close to the end they 
separated into two columus, and dispersed east 
and west over the islands. 

Mr. Jones does not consider that this was an 
intentional movement on the part of these but- 
terflies, but that probably the individuals, while 
swarming at some point along the coast of the 
United States, were caught up in a cyclone or 
other storm, and carried out to sea to a great 
distance. 


The details have recently been received of a 
very remarkable fall of meteoric stones that took 
lace on the 23d of September, 1873, in India. 
he largest pieces and the greatest number fell 
near the village of Kahirpur,in latitude 29° 56’ 
north, longitude 72° 12 east. Five stones are 
mentioned as having fallen at this place, but 
others appear to have been obtained. Ata num- 
ber of other places stones also fell, and the 
whole district over which the fall seems to have 
spread has a length of sixteen miles in a south- 
east avd northwest direction, and a breadth of 
about three miles. Many of the stones were 
found imbedded ip the earth at a depth of about 
eighteen inches. The largest three weighed ten 
pounds, and were very irregular in shape, and 
all broken. As to the compusition of these aer- 
olites, it is of the usual steel-gray color and 
dense crystallive texture. The specific gravity 
of one of the pieces is given as 3.66. The ap- 
rance of the meteor was exceedingly brill- 
ant, and its disappearance was followed, after 
an interval of about three and a half minutes 
by a loud report, whose long reverberation died 
away like distant thunder. 


The production of cod-liver oi] in the United 
States and the British Provinces is carried on at 

resent on a very large scale, the test amount 
Conner prepared at St. Johns, Newfoundland, from 
its proximity to the t fishing banks. The 
process of producing this oil is very simple, con- 
sisting in first carefully washing the livers until 
every trace of gall and foreign matter is removed, 
after which they are placed, with a little water, 
in a specially contrived boiler, and heated to a 
temperature of 112°. The livers swell and final- 
ly burst, when the oil contained in them rises to 


the top, and is at once skimmed off. This por-. 


tion of the operation must be performed ip as 
short a time as possible, so that the oil may rise 
and be removed before the livers have time to 
break up and mingle with it. One cause of the 
offensive taste and smell that cod-liver oil some- 
times exhibits is from the mingling of very mi- 
nute pieces of the liver with the oil, which after- 
ward putrefy in it. After being skimmed off, 
the oil is boiled until the water is evaporated. 
The next operation is that of filtering, which 
is repeated at least four times, the last filter be- 
ing of the finest muslin, which extracts all traces 
of sediment. The resultant liquid, provided the 
livers were not more than twelve hours old, re- 
sembles Sauterne wine in appearance, and is al- 
most entirely devoid of color, taste, and smell. 
The usual yield of oil is given as about one 
llon to the quintal of livers. Owing to the 
ow temperature at which the oil is extracted, 
fifteen months is the longest time it will keep 
sweet and retain ite original flavor; after that 


| time various ingredients are mixed with it which 


preserve it, or rather disguise its rancid taste. 
In some localities in America the process of 

steaming is resorted to, which is supposed to fa- 

cilitate the operation and improve the product. 


The _———— of the sibility of cultivating 
the California salmon in the warmer waters of 
the Eastern United States has been very satisfac- 
torily answered by a recent communication of 


Mr. P. B. Repvine, one of the Fish Commission- 


| ers of California. This gentleman reports a 


on the 15th of August last, salmon commenc 
running up the San Joaquin River, passing the 
bridge across that stream in latitude 36° 30, 
longitude 120°, in large numbers, appearing in 
size and general character identical with the 
Sacramento fish. At that point they must have 
od for 150 miles through the San Joaquin 
alley, in which the mean temperature of the 
air at noon, in the shade, for the summer, has 
been about 104°; the temperature of the water 
at the surface from 80° to 86°, and that at the 
bottom from 75° to 80°. The mean depth of the 
river has been found to be four feet seven and 
three-eighths inches. 

It is very doubtful whether this water tem- 

erature is exceeded in any part of the United 

tates; certainly not in any of our larger rivers, 
nor in such as would be suitable for the existenco 
of the California salmon. 

It is well known that the Eastern salmon be- 
comes uncomfortable when the temperature of 
the water reaches 65°, while a higher degree of 
temperature drives them back to the sea in 
search of cooler quarters. 


Professor ScHOnre.p, of Mannheim, succeed- 
ed the late Professor ARGELANDER as director of 
the observatory at Bonn on the Ist of September. 


The twenty-fourth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science was 
lately held at Detroit, commencing on the llth 
of August, and lasting about aweek. About 160 
members recorded their names as present, and 
96 new members were elected. According to the 
record, 136 papers were presented, relating to 
nearly all branches of science. As usual on such 
occasions, but a small proportion of these were 
actually read. Such tee on the list, how- 
ever, as are handed in by their authors, and 
the criticism of the committee, will be published 
in the annual volume of the proceedings. The 
attendance at this meeting was not quite so large 
as that at some of its predecessors, but many 
very interesting papers were presented. 

he next meeting of the association will be 
held on the fourth Wednesday in August, 1876, 
at Buffalo, with Professor B. Rogers 
and Professors CHARLES A. Yorne 
and Epwakp 8. Morse as vice-presidents. Mr. 
Tuomas C. MENDENHALL was chosen general 
secretary, Mr. THomas T. Bouv®, of Boston, 
treasurer, and Mr. F. W. Putnam, permanent 
secretary. 


Mr. WitL1aM J. Henwoop died, at the age of 
seventy-one, on the Sth of August, at his resi- 
dence in Penzance. He was especially known 
in connection with the study of mineral veins, 
his investigation of the Cornish mines, publish- 
ed by the ee oo Society of Cornwall, con- 
stituting a very important advance in reference 
to the theory of these phenomena. Similar ob- 
servations were made by him in South America, 
India, and other parte of the world. He paid 
particular attention to the question of subter- 
ranean temperatures, especially to the difference 
in the conducting power of granite, clay slate, 
and other rocks. For a long period he was en- 
gaged in ae the operations of the 
magnetic needle, in regard to which an immense 
mass Of matter that ho accumulated is not yet 
published. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A ruiznp of mankind desires to benefit the human 
race by giving to the public a discovery he has made, 
namely, a remedy for mosquito bites. The published 
“cures” for mosquito bites may be numbered by 
scores, but this one is simple enough to be wortby a 
trial: “Apply a piece of ice to the place bitten, and 
instant relief is given.” It is added, “The pain will 
disappear before the sufferer will have time to say, 
* Bless the man who made this discovery.’” Without 
having ourselves tested the value of this remedy—we 
have latterly been abiding where no mesquitoes buzz 
or bite—we commend the trial] of it to those who have 
the care of mosquito-tortured children. The little 
ones are the chief sufferers; their fresh young biood is 
a tempting bait, and their tender ficsh easily pene- 
trated. Older folks are made quite as miserable by the 
buzz as by the bite. That perpetual warning note, 
afar in the distance or near at hand, is enough to dis- 
tract the most profound student, to irritate the most 
patient, and to arouse revengefu) feelings in all who do 
not hold passion in check. If they would only take 
their bite and go! But they will not. They hum and 
sting, and sting and hum, with a persistent equapim- 
ity that is most exasperating. The victim knows that 
when the buzzing ceases the stinging begins; he flaps 
handkerchief or sheet, and then the strained ear listens 
again. A single mosquito in the darkness of night is 
almost as vexing as bundreds for the time being; and 
as far as we can see, the special mission of these pests 
is only to teach patience. If doors and windows are 
kept shat at twilight and in the early evening, it will 
be a great protection against mosquitees, for at that 
time they will enter a house in troope. In the daytime 
those that have gained admission may be found in a 
quiescent state on the ceilings of halle and darkened 
rooms, where they may be remorselesaly slaughtered 
with comparative ease. 


The August report of mail matter delivered and col- 
lected by letter-carriers at the New York Post-office, 
and the expenses incident thereto, will indicate the 
extent of the postal business in the city: 

Carriers 432; delivery daily, 7 and 6; 
collection tripe daily, 14; stered letters delivered, 
15,806; mail letters delivered, 2,620,386 ; mail postal cards 
delivered, 277,848 ; local letters delivered, 1,531,754; lo- 
cal postal cards delivered, 409,947; newspapers, etc., de- 
livered, 690,186 ; lettere# returned to the office, 25,570; let- 
ters collected, 4,280,156; postal cards collected, 554,302 ; 
newspapers, etc., collected, 408,585. Total postage on 
local matter delivered through the boxes, general de- 
livery, or by carrier, $66,136 07; amount paid carriers, 
$81,417 62. 

Homeopathy has received a public recognition by 
our municipal government. The Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction have assigned to the 
New York County Homeopathic Medical Society, for 
hospital uses, the building on Ward's Island hitherto 
known as the Inebriate Asylum. It was formally tak- 
en possession of hy the new Board of Physicians on 
the 10th of September, and is the only free homeo- 
pathetic hoepKal in existence. One-third of al] charity 
patients will be seat to this hospital for treatment, 
the institution in this, as in other respects, standing 
on a level with Bellevue and the Charity Hospital. The 
pbysicians on the Medical Board include some of the 


most prominent homeopathic practitioners ; and lead- 
ing practitioners of the “old school” recognize the 
justice of allowing their rivals a fair chance in the 
public institations, so that the new experiment begins 
under the most favorable auspices. There will be a 
resident physician, and four assistants, who will be 
graduates of some homeopathic college. 


By the exertions of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children a orphan boy sixteen years did 
has been rescued from the control of a woman who 
kept him in drunkenness, debauchery, and filth He 
was removed to a hospital, where the physician stated 
that his dreadful condition of health was the result of 
months of continual drinking. The value of the boy's 
property was estimated at $26,600, but he was judged 
incapable of attending to his affairs at present. 


A good precaution against tramps, sneak thieves, 
and bold beggars is a chain fastened across the outer 
door, so that the door can be opened wide enough to 
see and speak with the person who rings, but not wide 
enough to admit one. Thus the door can not be push- 
ed open by one from without, nor any one gain ad- 
mittance without the consent of those within. 


The Providence Journal tells the following old sto- 
ry, which is worth repeating: “ A careful, old-fash- 
ijoned man a few years ago came into town to sell 
some shares in a bank. ‘Why do you wish to sell 
them ?’ he was asked. ‘You can not invest your 
money better. The bank is well managed, the divi- 
dends are certain, regular, and satisfactory." Onur 
friend from the country replied: ‘I know all that. 
The bank is well enough; but I don’t Want stock in 4 
bank where the cashier keeps a race-horse and bets 
on the course.’ When the cashier defaulted, a few 
years afterward, the overcautious old fogy did not 
hold any of the shares, which went down fifteen per 
cent.” 


Three gentlemen went in bathing the other day at 
Rye Beach. They walked into the water in their usu- 
al daily garb, arm in arm, one emoking, one carrying 
a cane, and tne thirdan umbrella. They went through 
the breakers up to their necks, and caused some amuse- 
ment to spectators. 


A member of the American rifle team makes a pub- 
lic communication to explain why the Americans did 
not shoot at Wimbledon. The Elcho Shield was pre- 
sented by Lord Elcho to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of Great Britain for annual competition between 
teams of eight from England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
upon certain conditions. The association could not 
change these conditions so as to admit a representa- 
tive team from another country, without Lord Elcho's 
consent, and in any event the propriety of such « 
change would be questionable. It wonld establish a 
precedent that might cause trouble in future, and the 
friendly rivalry between the three kingdoms could not 
exist after such an innovation. The teams themselves 
requested the council of the association to allow the 
American team to compete with them ; but the council 
finally decided not to grant their request—e decision 
which the.‘ member of the American team” regards 
as “‘ wise and just.” 


According to the arrangements made by the Commis- 
sioners of Rapid Transit with the Greenwich and the 
Gilbert Elevated Street Railway Companies, there will 
be a system of trains run between certain hours, both 
morning and evening, for the special accommodation 
of those who desire to go to their daily work at those 
times. These trains will be designated as “ commis- 
sion trains,” and only balf the ueual fare will be 
charged. Such ap arrangement as this has long been 
needed, and it is hoped may meet the wants of the 
laboring population of the city, who are often far 
from their homes, and yet find high rates of fare difl- 
cult for them to manage. 


An “old folks’ excursion” im Philadeipbia was one 
of the latest festivities of that quiet city. It was hon- 
ored by the presence of 2200 old people, among whom 
were four centenarians, two of whom were aged one 
hundred and four years. 


On July 5, at Sreenuggur, India, a most disastrous fire 
occurred. The neighborhood was densely populated, 
many weeks of dronght had rendered the wood-work 
of the buildings doubly inflamma? a, and a breeze was 
blowing when the fire began. W' hin fifteen minutes 
over fifty buildings were in flam_s, and for a tinse it 
seemed an if the whole city must be consumed; bat 
fortunately the wind subsided, and not more than 
about 1500 shops and houses were destroyed. Among 
these were some shaw! factories, and it is atated that 
many hundreds of shawls must have been burned. 


Five years have already been devoted to the revision 
of the New Testament, and it ix believed that the work 
will require five years more. The four Gospels have 
been completely revised, with the exception of two 
disputed points. 


Pure soda-water is a harmless beverage, being sim- 
ply water charged with carbonic acid gas, which is 
quite wholesome in the stomach, though injurious in 
the lungs. The carbonic acid is obtaiped by the action 
of sulphuric acid on marble dust, which is carbonate 
of lime. It is the escape of the surplus gas which can 
not be retained by the water that makes the soda-water 
foam up in the glass. Pure flavorings are not delete- 
rious, but many artificia] substitutes are used of « 
highly questionable character. 


It ia not often that a man is undreseed by machinery ; 
but such an event happened to a miller in Jackson, 
Michigan. One night some gearing in the Etna Mills 
began to creak, and while oiling it, a key on the shaft 
caught in the breast of his shirt and held him down, 
drawing him still tighter. He was thrown over the 
shaft, bis light went oat, and then in the dark he cool- 
ly braced himself, and let the shaft slowly tear off his 
clothing by strips; the undressing operation was not 
delicately performed. Gradually his clothes parted 
company with him, causing severe pain by the rough- 
nese of their taking off, and at last he felt that he was 
no longer in the toila Slowly he drew himself back, 
and started to grope his way down the stairs, for he 
knew that cries of help would not be heard below. 
On hands and knees he male his way along till he 
reached the head of the stairs, when he staggered to 
his feet, got down to the ground-floor, and appeared to 
his fellow-workmen, pale and trembling, clad only in a 
shirt collar and the waistband of his pantaloons. His 
firet remark was, “* Well, boys, I’ve stopped that squeak- 
ing.” His shoulder was found to be dislocated, and he 
was badly bruised. His clothes were wound around 
the shaft so tightly that it was necessary lo shut down 
the mij] to remove them. 
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GERMANY AND THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


Own the German people has fallen in the pres- 
ent century the duty of sustaining a leading part 
in’ the politics of Europe and America. ‘They 
are once more forced to repel in both hemi- 
spheres the menacing arm of Rome. Hrrmany, 
whose statue was recently unveiled amidst the 
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but the fate of knowledge and of progress is 
bound up with that of Germany, and covers it 
with an impenetrable shield. So long as Ger- 
mans are united, popes and kings will vainly plan 
its ruin. The statue of Hexmann that rises 


enormous and resplendent above the ravines of 


Detmold, where the decisive battle between Rome 
and Germany was fought, bears in its hand a 
sword twenty-four feet long, inscribed, ‘‘Ger- 
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forests whence his patriotic zeal repulsed the | man unity my strength; mystrength Germany's 


Roman legions, and Bismarcen, who has left 
Germany united and free, divided by the lapse 
of eightcen centuries, are the representatives of 
that independent race which has never changed 
nor has ever yielded to a spiritual or a temporal 
foe. The Pope may assert that the German 
Empire is a disjointed fabric which a stone from 
his ecclesiastical sling may dissipate, papal France 
and Austria may join him in plotting its ruin, 


might.” (** Deutsche EKinigkeit meine Starke ; 
meine Starke Deutschlands Macht.”) To make 
this legend false and unmeaning is the aim of 
the papal priests in Murope and America, and to 
set German against German is the last hope of 
unsparing Rome. ‘They have not been altogether 
unsuccessful. Bararia has been won by the ul- 
tramontanes ; a strong papal faction exists in the 
German Reichstag; there is discontent in the 
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Polish provinces ; Belgium has been converted 
into a hostile territory. France is ruled by the 
ultramontane bishops. Austria is arming anew. 
In every country in Europe Rome is stirring up 
enmity against Germany, and in the heart of 
Germany itself it may find its most formidable 
allies. 

Upon Germany in Europe rests the safety of 
education and the progress of the European in- 
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lemical,” and then labored to hide its-want of 
faigness by a subterfuge. M. Oger, the trans- 
lator of Vaticanism, has just convicted the French 
minister of a plain misstatement, to use the gen- 
tlest term, and the priests triumph in their 
shame. At the O’Connett eelebration Cardinal 
CuLLEeN employed the moment of [rish enthusi- 
asm to insist upon the right uf the Papal Church 
to the education of nations. He will have no 


é 


tellect. The sword of Hermayn and df Bis- 
MAKCK i3 Faised only against those who would 
close the common schools and check the rise of 
knowledge. 
complete control of the popular mind. It per- 
mits no discussion of its doctrines and no revolt 
ngainst its policy. In France recently the gov- 
ernment, under the guidance of the papal priests, 
refused to permit the free circulation of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S pamphlets because they were po- 


| compromises. 


What papal Rome demands is the 


Mf 


Said Monsignor an ultra- 
montane prelate, to the Catholic Congress in 
France: ** As there can not be freedom to poison 
rivers or to throw stones at windows, sO there 
can not be liberty to distort young intelligencts 


and to lead young hearts astray by theories which, 
indeed, do not bear a serious examination. ‘The 
freedom to do w rong does not exist.” By ** do- 
ing wrong” the bishop means all teaching that 
is not controlled by priest or nun. Mo GALILEO 
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or NewrTox, no MILTON or can be 
suffered to poison the minds of each new genera- 
tion with novel inquiries; and a fierce fanaticism 
against knowledge and invention, science and 
humanity, truth and religion, is to be inculcated 
in every ‘papal school. The Roman Catholic 
Church in its ultramontane form demands from 
every nation a perfect submission to its educa- 
tional theory. It openly declares that it will 
never rest until this mental subjection has been 
won. In Europe it menaces war and desola- 
tion; in America, more modest, it employs the 
infinence of Democratic politicians to attain its 
aim. ‘There is no longer any doubt as to its pur- 
pose. It hopes to chase every unsectarian teach- 
er from the school-house, and to maintain ‘‘ Cath- 
olic unity” wherever its power extends. 

It is against this arrogant pretension that 
Prince Bismarck leads on the German people. 
If Germany would consent to receive its litera- 
ture and its education from Rome, it might rest 
in peace. If it had submitted to the ultramon- 
tane claims its conscience and its thought, there 
would have been no French invasion, nor, possi- 
bly, German unity. It was Rome that aimed 
the sudden blow, and unsheathed the sword of 
Hermann. Said Prince Bismarck to the Prus- 


sian Chamber of Deputies, December 5, 1874: 


**I know from the very best sources that the 
Emperor Narotreon was dragged into the war 
much against his will by the Jesuitical influ- 
ences ruling at his court. I am in possession of 
conclusive evidence proving that the war of 1870 
was the combined work of France and Rome.” 
It is believed that a Jesuit intrigue led NaPoLreon 
to engage in his disastrous Mexican expedition, 
and that the Roman Curia hoped to found a Cath- 
olic empire in the South upon the rains of our 
divided republic; and if this be so, it is not dif- 
ficult to account for the somewhat unpatriotic 
tendencies of our Roman Catholic voters. But 
it is certain that while the papacy rules in the 
politics of France and Austria, the German Em- 
pire can never feel secure. Knowledge is its 
only ally, and for knowledge it must ever be 
ready to unsheathe its sword. The school, the 
college, and the press are the foes the ultramon- 
tane and reactionary priests most fear. If their 
pedple become educated, they are lost. Hence 
they rave and rage against all liberal knowledge. 
They would teach in-every school the miracles 
of Lovrsx Latxav or the Lady of Lourdes, and 
banish Mitton and Descartes forever. It is to 
crush knowledge that every ultramontane power 
toils for the ruin of Germany. It is to defenc 
the progress of the intellect that Bismarck and 
his Germans have drawn the sword of HERMANN 
and kept a sleepless watch beside the Rhine. 

liis example may instruct his countrymen in 
Anierica. Here so long divided, the Germans 
who fonght with Hermanw and the Sakons who 
conquered England are reunited in one free na- 
tion, and to the German race is committed the 
destiny of a continent. Here our ancestors fled 
to seek mental and religious freedom, and here 
they founded a government upon Teutonic prin- 
ciples, and prepared a home for the German race. 
Knowledge is the foundation of our institutions, 
education the centre of our progress. And here 
in our midst again the enemies of knowledge 
have begun a crusade as real, though not yet as 
martial, as that with which they threaten the 
Rhine provinces and Bavaria. Priests, politi- 
cians, Irish Catholics, corrupt Americans, and 
fallen Germans demand the destrnction of our 
common schools. ‘lhe wave of ultramontanism 
has swept over the continent. Is it less fierce 
and cruel than it has ever proved in its native 
seat? In Canada it expels the ashes of the in- 
nocent GrrBorp from his own tomb, and would 
scatter them to the winds as it scattered those 
of Wrciirre. It wars on the dead, and con- 
firms the worst tales of the Inquisition. Or in 
Acapulco it massacres, or in San Miguel tears 
in pieces, in New York terrifies, and in Ohio 
subdues. Does any one doubt that this strange 
revival of medisval fanaticism would resort to 
violence wherever it dared, and war upon Amer- 
ican institutions as openly as it assails the Ger- 
man Empire? Would not the papal politicians 
employ force to close every public school ? Would 
they not, had they the power, place a Moreno 
in our Presidential chair, and rule by horrible 
murders, as in Ecuador ? 

Such is the faction to which the Democratic 
leaders liave united their party, and from whose 
aid alone they can hope to win any future elec- 
tion. Every Catholic editor calls on his adher- 
ents to vote only for the Democracy, or plainly 
intimates the objects and the hopes of his Church. 
Priests.instruct their people how to vote from the 
pulpit, and papal newspapers promise the Roman 
Catholic suffrage to their allies. In all the North- 
ern States a large, and sometimes the larger, part 
of the Democratic vote is guided by men as fierce 
and fanatical as those who would rend the bones 
of Guiporp and approve of the massacre of Aca- 
pulco. Uneducated, fierce, relentless, they obey 
the Democratic leaders, and follow Seymour and 
Titpewn at the command of the priests. Is it 
safe to place political power in the hands of such 


* men? ° Shall this dangerous class be suffered to 


rule in the republic? One would, suppose that 
the question itself would seem folly, that men 
of every party, race, and creed would hasten to 
vote against this terrible faction, and drive the 
papal priests and their supporters to deserved ob- 
scurity and shame. Yet such is the mingled 
cunning and audacity of the ultramontanes that 
they control the Democracy, and sometimes even 
weak Republicans; claim toleration where they 
mean only revolution and tyranny ; promise bribes 
of political power; caress where they would de- 
stroy. t not Germans be deceived by their 
arts. With Prince Bismarck, let them crush 
the serpent that lies coiled around the cradle of 
knowledge. If the papacy is to be trusted by 
Germans in Enrope, then it may be trusted in 
America. If Germans would confide the des- 


tinies of Germany to the vihinta of Rem then 
let them vote with the Democracy and the papal 
faction in Ohio and New York. If they love the 
enemies of Germany here, let them go with them 
to the polls. But, recreant and fallen, let them 
never again lift their eyes to the sword of Hrr- 
MANN, or venture to revisit their father-land. 

The “‘ school question,” which has’ been ex- 
cited among us by the violent action of the pa- 
pal press and the dangerous subservience of the 
Democratic party leaders, is one that deserves 
the closest attention of every German-American, 
If the papal faction can in any way obtain the 
control of the common schools, and if it succeed 
in forcing the Democracy to sustain papal schools, 
it will have won a position from which Prince 
Brsmarck has just succeeded in driving it in 
Germany, and will begin at once to circumscribe 
the course of knowledge. It is the plain duty 
of every German to consider where he will stand 
in the decision of this important question. He 
can not aid the Democracy without helping the 
papal priests in their crusade against Germany 
and knowledge. He can not follow Ti_pEn 
and O’Conor to the polls without joining with 
the enemies of Germany. So united is the pa- 
pal faction by one gross and overruling super- 
stition in every land that he who acts with it in 
America must defend and afivocate it in Europe, 
and whoever lends it even only a temporary 
succor must be ranked among the foes of knowl- 
edge. For the aim of the Papal Charch is to 
reduce the German Empire and the American 
republic to a common subjection or overwhelm 
them in a common ruin. ‘This is the real mean- 
ing of the school question. 

The artist has sketched a council at Berlin 
discussing ecclesiastical affairs. ‘The Emperor, 
Prince Bismarck, General Von Kamesxe, Min- 
ister of War, Dr. Fatx, Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship, and others of scarcely 
less renown make up the assembly. Upon their 
deliberations rests the fate of knowledge. And 
to such men it may be safely intrugted. 

LAWRENCE. 


New anp Sraanor.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 


and- ~Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
as with ae sons, and try the new plan. Drug- 
address for full particulars to 


. Krpper Uo., John Street, New York.—{Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EBSIA.—The cruel, cruel Springs, 
&c., are now abandoned forever. astic 
Trues, 683 Broadway, N.Y., holds rupture 
night and day, fill soon permanently cu ages 
sent by mail. Send for circular. 


For $2500 fs Bel 


salary, address 
&Co., Belleville, Ontario. 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cores Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

Gries’ loprpg oF Aumonta ia, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put before the public. 
I have been afflicted with this terrible disease for 32 

years, and never until I fell u ~ Mr. Giles’ remedy 
aid I find any assured relief. ake pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire al ways to be a henefactor 
of the human family. "M. P. CORBIT, 

Chairman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. 
Can be easily either 
In-or out doors, vy one hav- 
ing the use of 
your “one send 
stamp for ilus- trated catalogue 
of 


Styles andprices. 


Please mention 
thia paper. 


(FING Shoes | 
DURABILITY Ladies ana 

W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for for sent 
on receipt of Post-Office add 


A Mouse once caught re- 


$3: 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


DIETZ, Patentee, 
64 & 56 Fulton St. N. Y. 


$15.00 ff GUN. 


A double-barrel Gun, bar or a action locka, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, shooter, 
OR WO BALK, with Pou Wad-cutter, for 
ith ~ to examine 
Send stamp or Circular to 
ELL SON, 238 Main ‘St, Cincinnati, 0. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Im!tations. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ists, and general out-door day and 

night ‘pouble Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 


servation. Eye-giaases and ey to strengthen 
improve the without the distressing effect of 
nent cha ogue sent ost inclosing stamp. 
MMONS, Ontician, 68 Broadwar, N. 


or sale by thetrade. : 


European Manufacturers d Rubber 
Croods in the Background. 


The fame of our and total absence 
beautiful GOSSA- of adhesion under 
MER RUBBER any circum- 
CLOTHING, for stances in the Aot- 
Ladies’ and Gen- teat of weather 
tlemen'’s seform We also make 


uae, has extended 
to Europe. Rub- 
ber manufactur- 
ers there readily 
admit their supe- 


Leggins and 
Dress Shielda, 


riority to any ever and Cape for Gen- 
made by them in tlemen, and Gos- 
light weight, samer Umbrellas, 
atrength, 4 the only real ta- 
viousness to salt ter-proof umbre)- 
or fresh water, la made. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new Illustrated Cir- 

cular. To introduce our goods where they are not 

sold sy retail, we will, on receipt of the following, send 


1 Gent’s Coat, $10 00. 1 Gent's H $2 00. 
1 Ladies’ 5é-in.Cape, 8 25. Cap’ 1 25. 


BRAIN FOOD! 


UsE 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 

Invaluable and ind sable to Brain Workers. 
Keep your Brain supplied with rence b 
this famous of WINCHEST 
It will give you Mental 8 B Raeer. and 
Force and make you strong and 

roua. 
LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Prices $1 00 and $2 00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
My ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 
and PRICE-LIST (containing 100 pages) of 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, 


READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, “AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Will be Beady Oct. Ist, 
and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country onwp 
Forward your and if you have any friends 
to whom you oma like one sent, forward theirs 
also, to RICHARD MEARES, 
_ Cor, 6th | Ave. & 19th t Ste, New York. 


You Can Make $5000 


In 90 days in A 1 Stocks. 


MY SYSTEM IS SAFE, HONORABLE, and SIMPLE. 
Information Free to all. 
W. H. Weeks, Banker, 178 Broadway, New York. 
Stocks bought and sold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
OVELT 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Prefessic 
hoo 


Send stamp fo 


A GOOD WORK. 


A Startling Canse of Debility and Sickness ean ex- 
poe in a large octavo Treatise by Dr. O ELPS 

ROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. s. ae 
man and woman who is ailing in an 
way should send and get a copy at once, as it t 
sent tree, prepaid by mail. Address the author as above. 


Imitation Gold ae and 


CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Fach Chain $2 to ‘gis to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for 
lustrated Circular. No Avgents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, , 885 ‘Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. 
oo cases and references. 

SH, No. East 1 16th i, N.Y. 


In Wall Street “9 
0 to $ to fortune. 
book, 
en and Idioms of Wall 8t. A. 


ning every thing, 
JOHN HICK NG & CO., Bankers 


Sent Free. scaprokere 13 BROADWAY 


sure cure tor plleptic ona, 
It has been tested 


and Spasms. 


and never was known to fail in a sin le case. 
. nclose stamp for circular ence of 
ures, Address Dr. 8. D, 


Box 741, St. Joseph, 


PSS INTERS? Cabinet, Boxw 
t; Eaorz Cabinets; TT ERS. AN- 
PERBURGH &Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N.Y. 


with BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
HOMES 


9, 
an Send 15 cents for 
Beautifully [llustrated Catalogue. 
GRAPHIC Co., New York. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, with 
N DYKE, 


SKIN 


Tints, with 

~ 50 BRISTOL CARDS, 6 6 ith 

FARWELL & FREEMAN, 8 School Street, Boeron, Mass. 


81000 REWARD for a case of Asthma, Pulmonary 
Consumption, Rheumatism,acute or chronic, 
that I can not cure orrelieve. Address, describing case 
and enclosing $1 for treatment, Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
PEYTON, 28 St. Paul St., Baltimore, id. 


you want “the Spiciest rr Best 
Weekly, in the United $1 
“THE EMAN,” out P. o. N. Y. 


ONLY 
DAYS 


MORE TO MAKE A FORTUNE IN THE 
DRAWING. 
MONTPELIER FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ALEXANDRIA, STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


100,000 DOLLARS FOR $20. 

50,000 DOLLARS FOR $20. 

2175 OTHER CASH GIFTS, VARYING FROM 
10,000 DOLLARS TO $50 00 EACH. 

ALSO TWENTY THOUSAND GIFTS OF $20 00. 
ALL TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 30, 1875. 

For tickets or descriptive circulars, address 
F. METCALFE, General Agent, 
Post-office Box 4436. 825 Broadway, New York. 
Hox. JAMES BARBOUR, President, Alexandria, Va. 


F. J, KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D, to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for llustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. 9 ng In all ite branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P. O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, way; Tl Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pnb- 
lished. There is not, confeseedly, a more popular 
—e in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, nnequaled by any other American 
pablication.—N. Y. Standard 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication of its class in America, aud sc 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illnus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Joston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle 


It ie really the only illnstrated chronicler of faeh- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 


the subscription price of the paper. While fmlly 
maintaining ite position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren's Macazine, Hauren's W eexty, and 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copp of either the Magazine, Wreent.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Suusonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance: or, Sia 

Sor $20 00, without extra copy: free 

* The Volumes of the Maeazine commence with the 
Nombers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that tbe 
enbecriber wishes to n with the firet Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the enbecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpen & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Apvertiatne tx Hanrer’s Weexty 
Harrrn’s Bazar. 
Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line: 
Ontai $4) per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—ench insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
PERFEZIONE ‘strengthens, enlarges, and devel 


of the body, $1. Nervons Debility Pflls, 
Postpaid. Dr. Van Holm, 22 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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Racing Boat Stock. 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 8-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Incloae Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co.. 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., FE. R., N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


Inclose 10 cente for Catalogue 
and printa, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprn To Fit any Fiovre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER No. 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. we 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 


“eee 


and Clingin Jemi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
REASTED WALKING JACKET, 
»press Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 
Wor H BASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 
Vol. VITT. 


DOUBLE-POINTED B ase E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKI “ 
FUR. LINED CLOAK. Long Walk- 


FUR’ CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


rid) 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
rt and Long Walking Skirt.............. = 
HEN RI TROIS SACQUE, with Bonffant Over- 
skirt and W alking ‘kirt 
ay with Shirred Tabiier and Walking 


SHIRRED BA 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blon-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old).. e 91 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt 
MARGUBRITE BASQUE ANDOV ER- SKIRT. 


3 


25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
LOOS! BASQU with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. 38 
UIs XV. , Apron Over-skirt, and 
Walking. 39 
UBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 


JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron, and Demi- 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in! \l- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrhb, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen'’s Sore 
Throat, Lose of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
( Patented 1973.) of $2 00 
KR.CKUMB, “.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on on 
$9 ? 5 00 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 
150 DISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted every where. Sales made from this when all «in- 
le books fall. Also, Agents wanted on our Magnificent 
amily Bibles. Supe or to all others. And our Com. 
plete Bible Encyclopedia, with 8000 Snperb Lilustra- 
tions. These Books beat the world. Full particulars free. 
Address JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s » Philadelphia 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 


Of amy and every kind. Send stam io 
Address Great Western Gu 
and Revolver Works, Pitteburah. Pa. 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all drnggists. 


‘A GENTS —$500 to $5000 to be made in every county. 
Territory free. Sample %c. NOVELTY CO., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


DEGRAFFEF & TAY LOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, 


and 130 & 132 Hester 8t., New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


&C., 


Of any honse in the United States, which they 


offer to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


JUST COMPLETED. 


WILLSON’S 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES. 


é This Series consists of: 
WILLSON’S DRAWING SLATE. Price 35 cents. 


WILLSON’S DRAWING CARDS. 


Price 25 cents per Set. 


WILLSON’S DRAWING BOOKS, in Four Numbers, price 4c cents 


per Number ; 
Part. 


or, they 


may be 


in Eight Parts, at 25 cents per 


The Series also includes the DRAWING GUIDE, a Manual of Ex- 


planations, Principles, and 


Problems for practice, price $1 00; 


and the 


DRAWING BOARD. Price $3 00, wer. 


The Slate and Cards are designed for primary grades ; 
The Drawing Guide and the Drawing Board are for the 


for the higher grades. 
use of Teachers. 


the Drawing Books 


WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOOKS are now 
in successful use in the Public Schools of PHILADELPHIA, BROOK- 


LYN, and many other cities and towns in every part of the United States. 


THE “NEW SYSTEM” IS EMINENTLY PRAC- 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY, 


success in it, 


— 


' ICAL. Its object is to furnish such study and practice as will 
prepare the pupil for the common industries of life. 

IT I8 SIMPLE AND INTELLIGIBLE. 
of being introduced into all the Public Schools, because any com- 
mon-school teacher can teach, and all pupils of suitable age can 
learn it, whereas not one teacher in a thousand can teach artistic 
drawing, and not one pupil in fifty can attain to even moderate 


It is capable 


From J. W. Aasociate Supt. of Public Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Durivg my recent examination of our public schools, I have noticed some very excellent work in the 
lower grammar grades, done by the pupils using Willson’s Industrial Drawing Books. 


In one school where the pupils had no previously acquired skill, 


an the class teachers were not at al! 


proficient in the art, these unassisted beginners showed accurate copies, and beantiful and intricate origina! 


designs. 
and the judgment. 


The teachers ascribe the result to the system, and affirm that it tends to train the hand, the eye, 


The work of the classes jn the art of drawing this term, and the general reanlt«, far exceed those of pre- 
vious examinations, and this is particularly true of the above-named classes. 


We cordially recommend the system. 


From W.D. Parker, Supt. af Schoola, Janesville, 


I take pleasure in commending the Industrial Drawing Series of Marcius Willson. 


Afier a protracted 


trial with an average class, 1 am convinced that the Industrial Series is well calenlated to arouse and hold 
the interest of pupils, to cultivate the eye and the jndgment, and to insure skill and facility In the use of the 


pencil. 


Frem Prof. J. V. Moxtaomery, State Normal School, Millerevilie, Pa. 
Iam much pleased with the Series, and feel tbat it will take ite place among the standard systems of the 


country. I like it because it is practical. 


From Prof. N. B. Wrserer, Prin. of the Webster Inatitute, Norfolk, Va. 
I was so well pleased with your Drawing Series that I ordered six dozen for my school, most of which 
are in use, with most satisfactory results. I shall take pleasure in presenting them to the mechanics of the 


Navy Yard and other indastrial works. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPAN Y. 
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FIRST MOR —_ PREMIUM BONDS, 


$20 CH, 
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ae Pamphiets sent and Bonds for rale by 
MILLE & CO., Agents, No. ‘918 Baoapwar, N. ¥. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
$250 where. Business honorable and firet- 
J. WORTH & CO. , St. Louis, Mo. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
free. Address BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 
8. Stammering Institute. 


class. Particulare sent free. Address 

$35 selling articles in the world. One — 
(Dr. WHITE), 417 Fourth Ave. Y. 

ences. No pay until perfectly cured. | nd for circ ular. 


a month to energetic men and women ev- 
ery where. Business honorable. Excertston 


M’r’e Co., 151 | Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


mts wanted. Ontfit and 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$1) l 2 aay 


Best refer- | 


N ASONIC, — Agents wanted on commission or 

salary, for something entirely new—magnificent, 

and of the greatest interest to Masons. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and terma REDDING & CO., 

ublishers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 

A WEEK to A qoute, Old and Young, Male and Fe. 

in oe Tocality. Terms & OUTFIT T FREE. 

P. O. Vioxexy & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedy cured. Painless: no publicity. 
nd for particulars. Dr. CARL- 
TON, 187 rasbington St. Chicago, Ill. 
$4000 a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 


for 26 cta. Carda, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 82 Winter St., Boeton. 


Agents’ Novelties, Sri 


MPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St.. N. Y. 


day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to 89() Srivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
FOR 85. Send for 
free. E. NASON & CO., 111 Naseanu St., 


AGENTS, for Lilustrated Catalogue 
Boston Nove.rr Co., Boston, 
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WATERS’ NEW SCALE PTANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, with all 
mprevements, and are ihe BEST 


modern |i 

ANOS MADE. These and Pianos are 
warranted for six years, PRICES EX TREMCE- 
LY LOW for cash or part cash end balance in 
monthly payments. Second-Hand ee 
ns. Pianos and 


TED Special inducements tothe 

eral discount to Tenchera. Mintters, Churches, Schools, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

COCKER’'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
An KEasay in position to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocxer, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “ Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IT. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pins IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Grapetone, M. P., Author of “The Vatican Decrées 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” ** Vaticaniem,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 2% cents. Uniform with “ The 
Vatican Decrees” and Vaticaniem.” 

The Three Pamphiets in one volame, onder the 
general title of * Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” Svo, Cloth, $1 76. 


IIL. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper's New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. S8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 


IV. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Sawcrt Apaws 
Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” * Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” 2c. With nu- 
merons I |astrations. Cloth, $8 50. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Anthor 
of Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 & 

VI. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLETICAL ECONOMY. The 
Chmracter and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Cainnes,LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Anthor of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

VII. 


CARLYLE'S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway: also an Essay on the Por- 
traite of John Knox. v Tnomas Canzcriez, Anthor 
of “ The History of Friedrich I1., called Frederick 
the Great," ““ History of the French Revolution,” 
* Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 

by J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
M dern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo,C loth, $1 75 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PURLISHED. BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. By W. Jonngon. 


SO cents, 

St. Simon's Niece. By Fraxa Lez Bewepior. $1 00: 
Cleth, #1 & 

Jean. By Mre. Newman. centa, 


The Way We Live Now. 
Illustrated. §1 50; Cloth, 


Antuonr 
00. 

Egiantine. By Taxon. cents. 

Playing the Mischief, By J.W. De Forrst. 75 cents. 


by Miss Tuackrnay. Illustrated. 75 


Tilnetrated. 25 centa 


Miss Angel. 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. 
The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. cents. 


Walter's Word. By Jawes Pars. 75 cents. 


Binebeard's Keres, and Other Stories. By Miss Taacx- 


ERaY. 76 cents. 
Our Matnal Friend. By Caaates Dicexzws. I)ustra- 
ted. $1 00: Cloth, $1 


gw Harree & Brorwens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


tw Hanrer’s Catatoocre mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cente, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraxgim Square, N. Y. 
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AN INFLATION LOOK AHEAD. 


Boy. ** Mother wants Three Cents’ worth of Paregoric.” 


Drveoist. ‘* Where is your money?” 
Bor. ‘*In the wheel- barrow, of course. 
Greenbacks in my Pocket ?”’ 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


FROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY. & 


25 Union Square, New York. 


TEETHING 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy,—Mzs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
ela, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


Standard American 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Firip Grasses, Banomerers, TurrMometers, Macio 
LANTERNS, AND MaTurRMaTICAL InstRUMENTS. 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Phila.; 601 Broadway, N. Y. 
Catalogues, Part ist, Part 2d, Ortr- 
OaL; Part 3d, Macio Lanrerns; Part 4th, 
PurcaL Instruments, each ten cents. 


| PATENT, 


a 
- 


Koofing, Sheathings, Reof (all colors), 


Boller Coverings, Steam Pack! re-Proof Coatings, 
&c. or use, easily appli Send for Pamphlets, 
&c. H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ta” Send for PBrice-List. Baltimore, Md. 


Expect me to carry Three Cents’ worth of 


A Toilet Luxury, 


LUNDBORG'S 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER. 


A Seasonable Requisite for the Toilet, Nursery, and 


| Bath, Tourists, and Country Sojourners. Fragrant 
and Refreshing. A delightful substitute for Coiogne 
or Bay Rum. 


Large Bottles, 75 cents. For sale by all Druggiste. 


BASE BALL PLAVERS SUPPLIES 

And Sporting Goods of 
every description. Sam- 
ples of Prof. Balls by 
mail, 50 each ; 
Samples of Amateur Ball# 
by mail, postpaid, $1 25. 
Enclose 10c. for our New 
Beautifully Tllus- 
trated Catalogue of 
Base Ball, Fireman's, Boat 
Club, & Gymnastic outfits; 
also, Club Skates, Revoly- 
ers, and other Noveltica. 
Address Peox & Sx yprr, 
126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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N.Y 
_Explanator 
SENT Cireular how 810 10 


to 8500 hiv 
Stock Privileges 
has paid and will pay 


Large Profits. Railroad 
Stocks, Bonds,andGold 

g bought on Margins. In- 
t 


erest Six per cent. al- 
lowed on deposits, subject to sight draft. 
BUCK WALTER & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 
P.O. Box 4817. 10 Wall St... New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS| 


MALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
The most powerful Magic Lantern 
ever made ; with a brilliant Oil Lamp; for 
Home, Sunday School and Lectures, 
Stereopticons, &c. Slides at reduced 
pricés. A PROFITABLE KUSINERSS FOR A MAN 


| WITH BMAIA. OartTaL. Catalogues sent on 


WM. ¥. M’ ALLISTER, 728 Chestnut St., P 


Pa. 


wet Priced and BRST. 


elsi 
Freeisigr Do Your Own Printing 


Larger siges for larger work. 
BusinessMen dothcir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. OY 
have great fun and make money fast 


py atin at printing. Send two stampe for full 
catalogue presses type ctc tothe Mfrs 
resses KELStY & oa! Meriden, Conn. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO.,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


30.100, 32-100 and 38-100 Calibres, 


A Perfect House Revolver. When locked, no accident can occur from handling. 
Locked and unlocked in second of time, Can be procured of any Hardware or Gun House 
im the United States, or of 


Pat. June 20. 27s. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 


Nos. §3 Chambers and 63 Reade Streets, New York. 
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A SECRET MEETING IN THE SOUTH. 


Look out for another Insurrection. 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH C0.’S NEW WATCH, 


Boy's 
Watch. 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO. 


‘*North 


Star.” with price-liste, terms, and al! par- 


A want long felt hitherto unsupplied. 
COIN SILVER CASE. 
Sound, Reliable, Lever Movement. 


Made in both Boy's and Gent's sizes. 
Stem-winder, open Face, $15,000 
Hunt'g Case, 17.50 


Comes within the Reach of all. 

Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not 
eupply you, send to undersigned for addrere 
of nearest jeweler who keeps them. 

Liberal discounts to the trade, who wil! be 


ticulars on application—enclosing business 
card—to 


13 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


CHARLES NORDHOFE'S WORKS. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The Commanistie Societies of the United States, 


The Communistie Societies of the United States ; from Personal Visit and Observation : 
including Detailed Accounts of the Economists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, 
Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Prac- 
tices, Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By Cuartes Norvnorr. With II- 


lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


The charm and merit of the work lie in the spirit 
of sympathy and profound interest with which 
the writer is studying some of our social problems 
in the warfare between labor and capital, the mie- 
chievous and threatening working of trades-unions, 
and the burdens and mireries involved in our 
present struggling, anxious, and erring style and 


Politics for Young Americans, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

This is a géod book. It shows acalm,thorough study 
of its subject. Itis wise andmanly. Itis a good book 
for boys; but it is not what és generally understood by 
the phrase, a boy's book. On the contrary, although it 
is remarkably simple in style, and in the treatment of 
its subject, it might well be studied by half the mature 
men in the country. ** * It is thoroughly American, 
but it is calm, moderate, and unpretentious. The 
American eagle does not soar or scream in its pages. 


method of life. Ele examines the character and 
workings of communistic schemes as they offer any 
means of relief to some of the laboring class from 
the evils and difficulties of their condition, and hold 
ont to them any hope of betterment. He deals with 
this interesting subject with great discretion. — Boston 
Tranacript, 


| Itseeckesimply to set forth the nature of our political 
_ organization, and to teach the —- duties which 

that organization laye upon all who would be good 
and worthy citizens of the Republic. It would be 
well ifit were thongbtfully read by every man under 
fifty years of age in the country.—.\. V. Timea. 

It would be difficult to And, indeed, a safer guide 

for a young man getting ready to cast his first ballo* 
—The Nation, 


California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 


A Book for Travellers and Settlers, Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


All those good Americans who desire to see the mag- 


nificent pictures of the West before they die and go to | 


Paris, will find in Mr. Nordhoff a guide at once enter- 
taining and considerate. It might well be that the en- 
thusiasm of an Eastern observer, used to a Jess gen- 
erous sail, should lead to an anmeant exaggeration 
of the agricultural forces of California ; but the writer, 


,with his almost incredible facts, seems tu be a very 


Gradgrind in the matter of figures —a_ bevificent 
Gradgrind to the emigrants who need to know some- 


Northern California, Oregon, and 


Illustrations. &vo, Cloth, &2 50. 
Conspicuous among our American travelers, and 
indeed unequaled by any of them for close ob- 
servation, faithful delineation, freedom from any 
thing that esavors of the sensational or exag- 
gerated and for genuine narrative power is the 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore 


Stories. 112mo, Cloth, &1 50. 


Stories of the Island World. 


Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, #1 00. 
A beantiful book, with pen-and-ink pictures of life 
in Madagascar, Java, Iceland, Ceylon, and New Zea- 


thing of the new Eden. The first part of the book is 
yriven to the instruction of travelers, to definite de- 
tails, and ways and places and expenses. The de- 
scription of the trip across the continent, with its 
palace-cars and ite unexpected little luxurics, reads 
like nothing *o much as an Arabian Nights’ tale, 
wherein the happy possessor of the lamp or the 
ring or the puree snmmons any number of oblig- 
“une, 


the Sandwich Islands. 


genial and accomplished author of this volume. 
** * We can guarantee our readers both profit 
and entertainment from the pernsal of Mr. Nord- 
hoffs flowing and trathful narrative.—Christian Jn- 
telligencer, 


land; admirably combining entertainment and in- 
struction.._.\. Observer. 


2a Harrer & Brotners will send any of the above books by mail, postage prepail, to ayy part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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GENERAL LORING, OF THE 
EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

Some time since we referred in the Weekly 
to the fact of the employment of American offi- 
cers by the Khedive of Egypt at the head of his 
army, in place of those of other nationalities 
(chiefly French) heretofore filling such posts. 
At the same time we gave portraits of the Khe- 
dive and of Colonel Lone, one of these Amer- 
ican officers, who had distinguished himself in 
African exploration, and received promotion for 
his services. 

Earliest among these American army organ- 
izers in Egypt, the oldest in commission since 
the retirement of General THappevs Mort, of 
New York, the pioneer, is the gallant soldier 
whose portrait is given on this page, and whose 
career possesses all the interest of a romance, 
although he is a man still in the prime of life 
and vigor. Invited by the Khedive, through 
General Mort, to enter his service in 1869 as 
Lerodu Pasha, or brigadier-general, and inspect- 
or-general of the army of Egypt, he was given 
in 1870 the command of the Alexandria depart- 
ment and of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 
‘Three years later, as a recognition of his great 
services in re-organizing the army, he received 
from the Khedive the decoration of the Osma- 
neeyah, or grand commander—reserved for vet- 
erans who have successfully commanded armies 
in the field. ‘The same year he was promoted 
to the grade of Fereek Pasha, equal to that of 
major-general in the United States service, the 
highest rank attainable in the Egyptian army, 
retaining his command, and the control of the 
coast defenses, on which the safety of Egypt 
mainly depends. 

His military career began with his boyhood, 
when he ran away from his home in Florida to 
join the ‘Texan insurgents, for which Texas has 
recently voted him a pension. He has also held 
high civil positions of trust, having been four 
times elected to the Legislature of his native 
“tate, after being admitted to the bar, just before 
accepting a commission in the United States 
army, Which determined his future career. ‘This 
was at the time of the Mexican war, when he 
was appointed senior captain in a regiment of 
mounted riflemen, and fought in most of the 
great battles of that bloody war—at Vera Cruz, 
Cerro Gordo, Chapultepec, Cherubuseo, and the 
City of Mexico. At the taking of the city he 
lost his left arm at the Garita Belen, one of the 
gates of the city, and was greatly complimented 
for gallantry by his immediate commander, and 
by General Scorr, who had already mentioned 
him, with three others, as conspicuous for bravy- 
ery, in his\dispatches from Cerro Gordo. He 
lost his arm while leading the attagk in advance 
of all others, and was promoted to major and 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel and colonel for gal- 
lautry in those battles. 
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After the war, in 1849, he marched his regi- 
nent across the continent, protecting emigrants 
to California, making a successful march of over 
2600 miles to Oregon, commanding that depart- 
| ment for three years, and preserving unbroken 


peace with the Indians. He was transferred to 
the frontier of the Rio Grande, and for five years 
was constantly engaged in border warfare with 
the Indians, then very troublesome on that front- 
ier. After that he was again engaged in quell- 
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ing disturbances in New Mexico, marching 2200 
miles during the summer, and fighting the 
Apaches, etc. In 1858 he marched in winter 
to Utah to reinforce ALBERT SrpNEY JounNsTon, 
and served in the Mormon campaign. At the 
close of this year he was promoted toa colonelcy. 
Ife then obtained a leave of absence, and travel- 
ed over Europe and the East. In 1861 he com- 
manded the Department of New Mexico, but 
resigned on the breaking out of the rebellion, 
joined the army of the Confederacy, and was 
respectively appointed brigadier and major gen- 
eral in that service. 

As a characteristic incident and a proof of his 
unselfish convictions, it may be stated that hav- 
ing inherited a number of slaves, he and other 
members of his family manumitted them long 
before the war, and have provided for them to 
this day out of the wreck of his and their for- 
tunes. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, 
A SONNET. 
Tue sonnets sung in praises of the moon 
Men shun (save lovers) like a basilisk ; 
Sso—‘‘ happy thought!"—the subject of my tune 
Shall be the man within its silver disk. 
The man i the moon! that silent, grave old fellow, \, 
Who sails athwart the sky in dreamy doze; 
The light around him, shadowy, lambent, mellow, 
Enhancing his luxuriance of repose. 
The man i’ the moon! who once in hasty mood 
Came down to earth to learn his way to knowledge, 
But finding all things overdone or crude, 
Went sadder, wiser, back to Lunar College. 
Yet still, with dreamy, speculative eyes, 
lle tracks this carth forever through the skies. 


THE WINNING COW. 

Tue ‘winning cow’ is of vastly greater im- 
portance than-the so much talked gf ** winning 
lorse.”’ “The value of the race-course, under ju- 
dicious regulations, im the improvement of our 
breed of horses is very great ; but it is of even 
more consequence that the breed and every cir- 
cumstance affecting the profitable care of other 
cattle should receive the utmost consideration 
of our people. Our agricultural fairs have done 
much to promote this consideration by encour- 
aging competition and by rewarding excellence. 

- Our illustration represents the most pleasant 
phase of this competition. The young farmer 
has brought home from the fair the winning 
cow, and is exhibiting the medal to his good 
and beautiful wife, who dowbtless justly appro- 
priates to herself no small share in the meed of 
honor. ‘The cow receives from the daughter's 
hand most grateful attentions in the shape of de- 
licious morsels, whith she can better appreciate 
than any medal, while the curious and envious 
geese near by sustain their traditional character. 
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THE RETURN FROM THE FAIR—THE COW THAT WON THE MEDAL. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF A TROUT 
FISHER. 


THose who are diligent and practical follow- 
ers of Izaak WaLTon will need no explanation 
of our illustration. ‘They know how to discrim- 
inate between the fact and the philosophy of 
angling. On the other hand, those who have 

_not tried trouting, and whose experience is lim- 
ited to what they may have read, would be in- 
clined to regard it as an idle pastime. But the 
catching of trout includes much beyond what 
Mr. Scott so pleasantly inculcates in his excel- 
lent work, Fishing in American Waters. It is 
not enough to know how the hook is properly 


THE TRIBULATIONS 


baited, nor to be attired in green or gray, with 
the most approved of wading boots and water- 
proof silk cape. The fullest knowledge of ‘‘ the 
habits of trout and the devices necessary to pre- 
sent lures gracefully for their acceptance,” though 
a valuable and necessary preliminary to success, 
does not meet all requirements. First the artist 
must find his trout—not an easy matter in our 
depleted mountain streams. And even in the 
best locality it is the very rarest thing to find the 
weather and water in a favorable state. Usually 
he either finds himself by a stream nearly dried 
up and under a broiling sun, or in a torrent of 
rain and by a swollen rivulet—neither situation 
being favorable to the sport. If the days are 


OF A TROUT FISHER. 


cloudless, the sun is blazing, the water like glass, 
and the flies intolerable. Our illustration por- 
trays first this phase of experience. But soon 
the sky is changed, and the ‘‘ tribulations” in like 
manner. ‘The sportsman encounters torrents of 
rain and a howling wind, the river, white with 
foam from bank to bank, tearing down its rocky 
channel. Several times during the day he is 
blown off his legs. For atime he consoles him- 
self with a diet of tough ham and new whisky, 
but finally surrenders himself to the elements 
and abandons the sport. Fortunately his expe- 
rience is not universal, and the chance of an av. 
spicious trouting season is not deemed too rare 
to be worth trying for. 


Therefore it may be presumed that our picture 
will deter no true lover of angling from his fa- 
vorite pastime, or even lead him to forsake the 
trout brook for those other resources of sport 
which in this country are so numerous and va- 
ried. It may be less difficult to take the black 
or striped bass, or to pursue with the rod and 
the troll those other varieties of fish that abound 
in our lakes and estuaries. But it is just because 
the capture of trout is so difficult and delicate a 
task, and presents so many discouraging obsta- 
cles, that it especially appeals to the angler’s taste 
for adventure. Mr. Scott recommends Long 
Island to trout fishers, both for the size of the 
trout and the pleasantness of the surroundings. 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


Tus institution, of the interior of which we 
give an engraving on this page, owes its exist- 
ence to the noble bequest of its founder, Jonn 
Jacos Astor, who, in a codicil to his will, ap- 
propriated the sum of $400,000 for its establish- 
ment and maintenance. An act for its incor- 
poration passed the Legislature of New York in 
1849, constituting the following named persons 
(previously selected by Mr. Astor) as a Board 
of Trustees —namely, Wasuixcton Irvine, 
B. Astor, D. Lorn, Jun., J. G. 
Kine, J. G. Firz “Greene Hat- 
Leck, S. B. Reeories, S. Warp, C. A. Bris- 
TED, and the Mayor of New York, ex officio. 

The willof Mr. Astor was proved on the 12th 
of April, and on the 20th of May following the 
trustees held their first meeting, accepting their 
office, and confirmed Mr. Astor's previous ap- 
pointment of J. G. Cocswe tt, one of their ntm- 
ber, superintendent of the library. According 
to the provisions of the bequest, &75,000 was the 
sum authorized to be applied for the erection of 
the building, $120,000 for the purchase of books, 
and the residue of the $400,000 to be invested 
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in real estate on bond and mortgage, the interest 
of which was to be applied to defray the expenses 
of maintaining the library. 

In October, 1848; Mr. CoGSwe.i was sent to 
Europe for the purchase of books. Meanwhile 
the trustees had selected the site and the plan of 
Mr. Saevtzer, the architect, for the library edi- 
fice, which measures 65 feet front by 120 feet 
deep, and is in the Florentine style. This build- 
ing, now known as the south library, was open- 
ed to the public February 1, 1854, with about 
80,000 volumes, comprehending the several de- 
partments of knowledge. (n the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1859, the new, or north, building was com- 
pleted, whén the entire institution, wholly re-ar- 
ranged, was re-opened. The north hall, with the 
ground on which it stands, is the gift of Mr. 
Wirttram B. Astor, who has also made other 
large donations to the institution, amounting to 
over &300,000. The number of books now in 
the Astor Library amounts to upward of 150,000 
volumes; but the intrinsic value of the collection 
is not to be computed by its numerical extent so 
much as by the rarity and unique character of its 
productions. In this respect this library takes 
precedence of all others in the United States. 
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[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Actnor or “ Hostaces To Fortune,” Lany AUDLEY’s 
Seorer,” “Srrancers anp Pirorms,” TAKEN 
AT THE Staance Wor.p,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE, THEN, HAD HOPE OF RICHER STORE. 


Arter that summer day under the plane-trees 
Sibyl utters the name of Secretan no more. 
Hope of relenting on her uncle's part there is 
none. If Alexis could forgive the man who in 
his version of the story came basely between fa- 
ther and son to cheat the son of his heritage, 
Stephen Trenchard’s stubborn soul would still re- 
main unsoftened. Reconciliation between these 
two was impossible. ‘To retain her uncle's fa- 
vor, and inherit a portion of his wealth, Sibyl 
must keep the secret of her marriage. A pain- 
ful part to play even for a mind not untrained in 
deceit; but a necessary part, Sibyl tells herself. 


A difficult game, but for a stake well worth the 
winning... She has no exact measure of her un- 
cle’s possessions. He has never talked to her 
of his investments or told her his income, but 
she has a fixed idea that his wealth is almost 
without limit; that, like the Rothschilds or the 
Duke of Westminster, he could scarcely state 
the sum total of his riches if he were asked for 
exact figures. His fortune is a rolling mass of 
gold, she supposes, which grows larger at every 
turn, like asnow-ball. The respeet she sees paid 
to him by the elect of Redcastle establishes her 
in this conviction of Stephen Trenchard’s im- 
portance, for she knows that m this case impor- 
tance can only mean money. 

Lancaster Lodge is one of those handsomely 
finished, solidly built houses which adorn the out- 
skirts of every country town, and are like temples 
dedicated to the genius of commonplace—houses 
in which«the butler’s pantry has been as careful- 
ly considered as the drawing-room, and in which 
my lady's boudoir is just as unlevely as John 
Thomas's attic under the leads. All the princi- 
pal rooms are large and square and lofty. The 
passages are broad and straight. The staircase 
is well proportioned, ventilated and lighted to 
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